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@ For the past 25 years the Legion of Decency has done commendable 
work in striving to elevate the moral tone of American movies. A new 
movement described in our lead article is now afoot. Its aim is not to re- 
place the negative approach of the Legion lists but to supplement it by 

stressing the need for educating the movie-goer. As SALVATORE TROZZO, 
§S.M., points out in EpuCATION FoR THE Movies (p. 389), if films them- 
f) selves are to meet the challenge of maturity, the audience must first be 
matured. Hence the need for the development of a critical sense among 
movie-goers so that they might learn to appreciate the elevating message 
f of what Pius XII has called the “ideal film.” Brother Trozzo traces the 
f origin and development of this education-program abroad, discusses the 
papal documents which have given it direction and encouragement and 
notes the progress toward such a program in this country. 


® As the defects in our public-school system are being laid bare, Catho- 
lics may be tempted to look upon their own schools with complacency. 
This could be a mistake, notes Nem. G. McCuuskey, S.J., in the Catuo- 
LIC OBLIGATION TO EpucaTE (p. 400). It is true that Catholic schools 
| possess many advantages over the public school. Yet they are not neces- 
| sarily immune to the “virus of a discredited progressivism.” Some may 
not be living up to their “obligation to educate” as the Church under- 
stands that obligation. For stimulating reading in the field of education 
we recommend Father McCluskey’s address to the recent convention of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. 


® In SEGREGATION AND SALVATION (p. 414) a moral theologian, ALoysrus 
]. Wexsu, clearly defines the moral issue involved in racial discrimination 
and prejudice. 


® Did you know that there are probably 15 Mituion Lost CaTHOLICs 
in this country? What JoserH B. Scuuy.er, S.J., (p. 422) means is that 
| there are that many unaccounted for. The official Catholic Directory for 
1957 puts the total Catholic population at 34.5 million. Yet during the 
past quarter-century the rate of Catholic infants per American births 
has risen from one in four to one in three. This means that the number 
of nominal Catholics who want their children baptized is probably far 
higher than the official records would indicate. In Father Schuyler’s esti- 
) mation the Catholic population of the United States is closer to 50 mil- 
lion. Where are they? How can they be won back to the practice of the 
faith? Our author shows how the scientific methods of sociology can help 
find the answers to these questions. 








© To what extent does a child’s reading influence his delinquency? The 
question has been much discussed by the professional psychologists of 
late. Our Montu’s Eprroriau (p. 432) gives the Catholic viewpoint. 


© Current controversy over civil rights manifests the perennial tensions 
which exist between the concepts of freedom and authority, between the 
claims of the individual and the requirements of social order. In this issue 
we offer our readers two articles which represent different approaches to 
this problem. WHat Are Crviz Ricuts? by Francis Canavan, S.]., (p. 
448) reflects on what a balanced conception of civil rights might be. In 
FREEDOM, RESPONSIBILITY AND THE Law (p. 436), JoHN Courtney 
Murray, S.J., stresses the role of the legal profession in safeguarding the 
public philosophy—that body of concepts, principles and precepts upon 
which the Founding Fathers built the Republic. 


® For a change of pace we offer our readers Honc Konc’s Rerucees by 
Mscr. JoHN ROMANIELLO, M.M., (p. 455). For its human-interest value, 
no story can surpass Msgr. Romaniello’s touching description of the hard- 
ships and self-reliance of the million refugees from Red China who have 
swelled the already dense population of the British Crown Colony. 


® The ENcycLIcAL ON THE LourDEs CENTENARY is long overdue our 
readers. Limitations of space and the fact that a wealth of important 
documentation stems from Rome these days has prevented us from re 
printing Prus XII’s commemoration of the Lourdes centennial before 
this September-October issue. On this note of apology we call the atten- 
tion of our readers to this important mariological document (p. 464). 


® Our final piece of documentation is the authoritative statement of the 
seven members of the On1o Hierarcny on the much discussed “Ricut- 
To-Work” Laws (p. 477). 
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If films are to meet the chal- 
lenge of maturity, so must the 
audience. It must be taught 
to demand movies of high 
technical, moral and artistic 
caliber. Its critical sense 
should be developed through 
education so that it can ap- 
preciate the elevating mes- 
sage of the ideal film. 


fo United States is noted for 
the rapid tempo of its civiliza- 
pe But sometimes this rapidity 
does not rub off on certain social 
groups or attitudes. For the past 25 
Seq American Catholics have cast 
their efforts at movie education in a 
uniquely moral mold. Only in 1957 
did official voices proclaim the need 
}for a program of education in all the 
aspects of this fast-maturing seventh 
atthe cultural and artistic, as well 
as the moral. 

Historical reasons, too long to de- 
tail here, explain the establishment 
and long duration of the limited 
moral criterion in America. What 
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Education for the Movies’ 


SALVATORE TrROzzoO, S. M. 


interests us is: Why the change? The 
“new” approach to the moving pic- 
tures did not originate in the U. S. 
It was born and matured abroad. 
Ultimately it was the fruit of a like 
progression in Rome’s relations with 
the cinema world. This article pro- 
poses to examine: 1. the evolution 
of this movement for cinematogra- 
phic education abroad; 2. the official 
Papal documents that gave it en- 
couragement and impetus; 3. the 
reasons for its tardy migration to 
our shores. 

Clerical circles viewed the primi- 
tive flickers at the turn of the cen- 
tury with a mixture of indifference 


Reprinted from the Columbia Review, The Columbia Society of American Students, Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, Fribourg, Switzerland, April, 1958. 
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and apprehension. Short wonder, 
since these early productions offered 
no higher inspiration than intermin- 
able comic chase, trick photography, 
or melodrama stolen from the family 
vaudeville theaters. But soon the 
producers discovered that sex and 
sin attracted more customers than 
slapstick, and a puerile amusement 
became a serious moral problem. 
America advanced two solutions 
for the problem, both in keeping 
with the sober legalism that forms 
part of the genius of English- 
speaking nations. In 1930, through 
the initiative of Martin J. Quigley 
and Daniel A. Lord, S.J., the Holly- 
wood producers voluntarily accepted 
a “Code” designated to regulate 
their future productions. The original 
Code had been conceived as a series 
of positive principles to improve 
primarily the moral, but also the ar- 
tistic tone of the movies. But subse- 
quent additions and changes initiat- 
ed by the producers unfortunately 
subordinated these principles to a 
series of “Don'ts” and “Be Carefuls” 
based on policy and expediency. 
Poor enforcement machinery and 
lack of public pressure made the 
producers hesitate in applying the 
Code strictly. The moral tone of 
movies continued to degenerate. 
Public indignation mounted, and in 
this atmosphere was born the Legion 
of Decency. This national crusade, 
launched in 1934 by the American 
hierarchy, pledged its members to 
stay away from and condemn mo- 
tion pictures offensive to traditional 
Christian morality. It eventually de- 
veloped into an organization for rat- 
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ing movies on their moral content 
directed by the International Feden. 
tion of Catholic Alumnae, and sy. 
pervised by the Episcopal Commit 
tee on Motion Pictures, 

The Legion exerted such effective 
pressure on the box-office that ina 
matter of months the movie industy 
acknowledged itself conquered. On 
ly then did the producers give teeth 


to the Code. The Hays office, ad: | 


ministrator of the Code, was en- 
powered to pronounce on scenarios, 
to determine which scripts did 
did not conform to the Code, to or 
der specified changes, and to refuse 
its seal of approval as it saw fit. An 
orderly plan of review and proce 
dure was established under the name 
of the Production Code Administra 
tion with Joseph I. Breen as its head. 
Thus was set the direction charac 
teristic of American efforts at movie 
regulation and education for the nett 
25 years. 

In Europe it also took many yeas 
to melt the apprehension caused by 
tainted cinema productions. But a 
few laymen and highly placed ec- 
clesiastics, foreseeing the positive po 
tentialities of this new industry-at, 
inspired a different approach to the 
cinematographic problem—education, 
of both producers and audiences. 

Already in 1920, a French lay- 
man, Louis Delluc, had founded 
the ciné-club movement with tk 
aim of popular education in the at 
of the motion picture. But rare wert 
the prelates of that era who inlet 
ested themselves in the mysteriou 
world of silent images. Cardinal Kor 
da, Archbishop of Prague, was a 
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|} exception. He did not hesitate to 
personally finance a film in honor of 
St. Wenceslaus, patron of the city! 
But to Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop 
of Paris, goes the honor of establish- 
ing a constant and constructive liai- 
son between the Church and the 
movie studios. He backed every 
movement which promoted the edu- 
cational and cultural role of the 
cinema, visited the movie lots to 
bless morally valuable productions, 
and proved himself years ahead of 
his time. 

} Under this same Cardinal Dubois, 
the first Catholic movie congress 
was held at Paris in November, 
1928. The meeting attracted not 
only laity and clergy, but also a host 
of movie professionals, Eight years 
before Rome was to speak on the 
subject, the delegates insisted on 
the leading role that Catholics 
should take in directing the cine- 
matographic art as a powerful in- 
fluence for good. 


ok ee els tl aes 





Change of Attitude 


This Congress marked a definite 
change of ecclesiastical attitude to- 
ward the moving pictures. Indif- 
ference gave way to a relative inter- 
ion, | St, distrust became rare, and even 
_ \ the more skeptical let themselves be 
lay | Nquered by a certain curiosity. Or- 
del | Sanized groups, particularly those of 
the} Catholic Action in other European 
at @ COuntries, took note of what had 
vere | €€N accomplished at Paris and be- 
ater | 82 to give attention to the prob- 
gus | lems raised by the movies. 
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This same year saw another im- 
portant development. During the 
Congress of the International Union 
of Catholic Women’s Organizations 
at La Haye, Holland, an interested 
group of priests and lay people set 
up a provisory Bureau that was to 
evolve into the International Catho- 
lic Office of Motion Pictures (OCIC). 

Both the ciné-club movement and 
the OCIC were to have a phe- 
nomenal growth after the second 
world war. But already in 1936, with 
the publication of Pius XI’s En- 
cyclical Vigilanti Cura, the first and 
only encyclical devoted exclusively 
to the moving pictures, these na- 
tional and international movie edu- 
cation groups received public assur- 
ance that they were on the right 
path. This encyclical, the “magna 
carta” of Church-cinema relations, 
made clear the Church’s twofold ob- 
jective as regards films—to eliminate 
the bad and promote the good. It 
was written to congratulate the 
American hierarchy on the success 
of the Legion of Decency crusade, 
and to encourage hierarchies in other 
countries to set up similar central 
national offices. 

The Pope approved the pledge 
and moral rating system pioneered 
by the Legion, and because of his 
purpose devoted the greater part of 
the encyclical to the negative goal. 
But more than once he insisted on 
the positive purpose of these offices: 
the promotion of good films, and 
the direction of “the cinema . . . to 


the highest ends of individual and 


5 al ?The Carnonic Minn, Vol. xxxiv, pp. 305-17. 








social improvement.” While the Holy 
Father did not mention movie edu- 
cation in so many words, he did call 
for national and international efforts 
to promote a noble and uplifting art 
of the motion picture: 


Opportune understandings for the ex- 
change of . . . information among the 
offices of the various countries will con- 
duce to greater efficiency and harmony 
in the work of reviewing films . . . 
These offices will profit . . . by the ac- 
complishments of Catholics of other 
countries in the motion picture field . . . 
The bishops . . . will help assure that 
this great international force—the mo- 
tion picture—shall be directed toward 
the noble end of promoting the highest 
ideals and the truest standard of life. 


The second world war slowed 
accomplishment of the Pope’s direc- 
tives. But gradually the majority of 
nations with substantial Catholic 
populations established central of- 
fices similar to the Legion. Actually 
many of these offices have gone a 
step further than their prototype, 
and devote themselves also to cine- 
matographic formation of the public. 
Through auxiliary departments, or 
mandated independent groups, they 
direct movie-clubs and ciné-forums, 
publish dramatic and literary analy- 
ses of films, edit magazines devoted 
to cinematographic culture, organize 
courses and study days for edu- 
cators, etc. 

These are all recent developments, 
as the positive directives of Vigilanti 


2 UNDA: l’Organization internationale de Radiodiffusion; CIDALC: Comité internation 
de Diffusion des Arts et des Lettres par le Cinéma. The OCIC also has representation” 
the International Association of Scientific Films and the International Institute of Fim 


Culture. 
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Cura did not meet popularity unt 
after the second world war. The 
1947 OCIC convention was instn. 
mental in giving impetus to the 
movement for cinematographic edv. 
cation. In the intervening ten years 
the movie clubs and other educ- 
tional projects developed in number 
and influence, particularly in France, 
Belgium, Spain, the Low Countries, 
Austria, Germany, Italy and the 
British Isles. The Hispano-American, 
Indian, and Eastern nations stand 
second in this movement, while 
America lags behind. 

As the organ for coordinating 
Catholic efforts on an international 
level, the OCIC has also made r- 
markable progress. Since 1947 its 
activities have widened to include: 
variety of important initiatives. Fou 
merit particular attention: the year 
ly international congresses it spor 
sors for the study of timely cinem- 
tographic topics from the Christian 
viewpoint, the Revue Internation 
du Cinema, its highly respected 
magazine; the relations it promotes 
with other international  groups- 
UNESCO, UNDA, CIDALC, Pa 
Romana;? the grand prize it accords 
on the occasion of the internation 
movie festivals to the film which ‘by 
its inspiration and quality contt- 
butes most to the development o 
human values and spiritual prog 
ress.” In addition its competent stall} 
stands ready to aid any of the m 
tional offices that may require it 
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services. Because of the high tech- 
nical and intellectual level of its 
activities, the OCIC has earned an 
authoritative voice in the cinema- 
tographic field. It is in a unique 
position to proffer the resources of 
Catholic thought to the profession. 


Rome Gives Encouragement 


Pius XII not only gave testimonies 
of approval to these movements, but 
also initiated important new de- 
velopments in Rome’s relations with 
the film world. In January, 1952, he 
founded the Pontifical Commission 
for Motion Pictures, giving to it the 
mission of “studying cinematogra- 
phic problems which affect the faith 
and morals, and of following the 
ideological lines and practical mo- 
dalities of film production.” The per- 
manent role of this Commission is 
to keep Rome in contact with the 
national and international Catholic 
cinematographic centers. 

Hardly six weeks after the first 
reunion of this Commission, the Vat- 
ican gave another token of its inter- 
est in movie problems. In a letter to 
the OCIC convention at Madrid the 
Pope declared: 


The technique and art of the motion 
picture have seen such rapid develop- 


|, ents, and the influence it exerts over 


youth is so considerable, that the Chris- 
tian educator cannot evade the problem 
it raises for his professional conscience. 
If he considers well, should he not tend 
to ally himself with this “powerful and 
universal force” which, well directed, 
can “effectively serve to promote social 
and individual perfection”? 
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This last sentence marks another 
turning point in the Church’s ap- 
proach toward the motion picture. 
In a sense it declared itself ready 
to join hands with this other univer- 
sally influential force, to help it de- 
velop as an industry, perfect it as an 
art, and guide it in accomplishing 
its high purpose of diffusing truth, 
goodness and beauty. 

This positive attitude received 
further confirmation in 1955 when 
the Pope delivered his two remark- 
able addresses on The Ideal Film.’ 
Significantly, both of these allocu- 
tions were addressed to members of 
the movie industry. And while the 
moral aspect was not neglected, at- 
tention was rather focused through- 
out the discourses on the cultural 
and apostolic potentialities of the 
seventh art. In congratulating the 
motion pictures for having come of 
age technically and artistically, the 
Pope pointed out that a further 
maturation is desired: that of au- 
dience education, elevation and bet- 
terment. He put the responsibility 
for this not only on the various 
governing and censoring bodies, but 
especially on those who produce the 
films. Then, after establishing the 
fundamental principles the motion 
picture must follow to become truly 
“ideal” in regard to its audience, 
subject matter, and the community 
it serves, he did not hesitate to as- 
sign it a real apostolic role: “The 
ideal film has a high and positive 
mission to fulfil . . . the duty of 
putting its great potentialities and 


8The Catnoric Minp, Vol. LIII, pp. 751-60; Vol. LIV, pp. 97-110. 
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influential power at the service of 
man. It must aid him in maintaining 
and realizing himself on the paths 
of rectitude and goodness.” 


Role of the Audience 


The Holy See did not neglect the 
other side of the problem. If films are 
to meet the challenge of complete 
maturity, so are the audiences. They 
must be taught to seek and even de- 
mand movies of a high technical, 
moral and artistic caliber. Their 
critical sense should be developed 
through education so that they may 
appreciate the high and elevating 
messages of the ideal film. This same 
education should also fortify them 
against films which do not measure 
up to such high standards. Through 
letters written by the Papal Secre- 
tariate of State to recent OCIC 
conventions the Pope continued to 
stress the need for deeper cinemato- 
graphic education. This theme was 
given detailed attention particular- 
ly in the message sent by Msgr. 
Dell’Acqua (Substitute Secretary of 
State) to the OCIC International 
Study Days at Havana, Cuba, Jan- 
uary 4-7, 1957. 


. . . already by her normative judg- 
ments [the Church] forms the con- 
science of the faithful, directs their 
selections, and favors the success of 
good films. Nevertheless, it is still very 
imperative that this necessary action be 
accompanied by an educational en- 
deavor in the strict sense . . . Many 
countries are already applying them- 
selves to the task of explaining and 


4From the French text as given in the Revue international du Cinéma, No. 26, Spring, 


1957, p. 9. 





diffusing a true cinematographic cul. | and 

ture ... And if it is true that the film | motic 
offers the contemporary world a new | their 
mode of artistic expression and collec. 
tive education, the sons of the Church 
are better qualified than anyone els d 
to direct it to its true end .:. andty | 

preserve it from the risk of error and plete 
deviation. In application of these prin | ‘45 
ciples it is desirable that there be | a filr 
established in schools, as in organiza. | take 
tions for youths and adults, groups to | 90% 
study the art of the motion picture... [ thin; 
By developing the critical sense, by re. 


fining the tastes and raising the cul- i 
tural level of their members, these ead 


groups can render tremendous service h 
in teaching how to judge films, and how hig 
to use them in a human and Christian | Still 


manner.‘ mor 
In effect, the delegates spent the “ 

greater part of their meetings dis | },. 

cussing ways and means of extend | ,: 


ing such a program on a world-wide si 
scale. Their resolutions echoed Msg. he 
Dell’Acqua’s letter, and even wenta 


step further, recalling the need for “7 
strict cinematographic education in at 
schools, seminaries, and _ teacher I 
training centers—a recommendation oan 


already made at the conventions of by 
Madrid (1952) and Dublin (1955). 

As we shall see, it was precisely the 
above letter and the resolutions of 
the 1957 Congress that helped bring |, 
the message of cinematographic edu ? ,, 
cation to America. the 


The U.S. Awakens ce 


It is a historical fact that the Code [ e 
and the Legion brought about 2! gg 
notable improvement in the moral + 
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and cultural quality of American 
motion pictures. In a sense they did 
their work too well, for American 
opinion was lulled into thinking that 
cleaning up movies at their source 
and moral ratings were the com- 
plete answer. But it has become in- 
creasingly evident that knowledge of 
afilm’s moral qualifications does not 
take away the passivity with which 
90% of moviegoers drink in every- 
thing presented by the lighted 
screen. Nor does it necessarily 
sharpen their critical faculties or 
lead them to a positive search for 
higher values. How many people 
still consider the movies nothing 
more than another source of enter- 
tainment! 

Furthermore, a Production Code 
based primarily on moral qualifica- 
tions will not automatically produce 
significant productions. As one critic 
has caustically commented, “The 
Code has authorized gangsters, cow- 
boys, and pin-ups to become the in- 
temational symbols of Hollywood.” 

Paradoxically enough it was a 
series of difficulties recently suffered 
by both the Code and the Legion 
that tilled the ground for the seed 
of cinematographic education on our 
shores. While these two organiza- 
tions have been instrumental in 
keeping C films down to a minimum, 
their influence did not prove so suc- 
cessful in regard to B films. The 
percentage of these latter “objec- 
tionable in part” films has risen from 
8% in 1937 to 32% in 1957. In the 
last few years some members of the 
film industry have deliberately flout- 
ed the Code, either to undermine 
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its authority or to obtain a relaxation 
of certain Code strictures. We have 
only to cite the names of such pro- 
ductions as The French Line, The 
Moon is Blue, The Man with the 
Golden Arm, Baby Doll. 

But in addition to the perennial 
outcries about invasion of the right 
of free expression and hampering of 
creative efforts, the Code authority 
has also had to face responsible 
criticisms. These have centered par- 
ticularly on the Code’s outdated and 
highly restrictive ban on the theme 
of narcotics, and certain textual 
confusions between substantial moral 
principles and rules based on chang- 
ing matters of policy and expediency. 

After some hot debates this long- 
overdue revision was brought about. 
In December 1956 the board of di- 
rectors of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America accepted the new 
version of the Code. In the opinion 
of Mr. Quigley, originator of the 
first Code, “the basic moral princi- 
ples and provisions of the original 
Code are not only retained in the 
revision but have been better de- 
fined and set forth in a more logical 
order.” 

The Legion of Decency’s troubles 
have paralleled the Code’s. Oppo- 
nents to its work have never been 
lacking. But in recent years, even 
within the less radical Catholic cir- 
cles, some questions and justifiable 
criticisms have been leveled at the 
effectiveness of the Legion’s work. 
For one thing the B category of the 
Legion’s rating schedule, including, 
as it has, films almost approvable for 
adults with others almost totally con- 
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demnable, seems to have become a 
sort of catch-all between the A and 
C categories. 

Then, again through unplanned 
circumstances, the Legion’s activities 
have become almost entirely cen- 
tered in New York where the cen- 
tral offices, advisors and reviewing 
board are located. This at times 
makes it impossible for the Legion 
to review a film except after it has 
been in circulation in other parts of 
the country. These ratings then can- 
not be diffused’ in time to reach 
those who wish to consult them. For 
this same reason little seems to be 
done by the Legion while films are 
in the malleable form of words and 
scripts, which would help its rela- 
tions with Hollywood. It’s an expen- 
sive proposition to cut or change 
hundreds of feet of film after they 
have been run. 

Furthermore, many areas of com- 
mon Catholic-Protestant agreement 
on movie morals seem to have fallen 
into disrepair. At the beginning of 
the Legion movement, some fifty- 
five organizations of Protestant, 
Jewish and non-denominational char- 
acter were listed in cooperation with 
the Legion crusade. This is not the 
case today. The recent incident be- 
tween Cardinal Spellman and Prot- 
estant Dean Pike in regard to the 
condemnability of Baby Doll illus- 
trates the gap: 

Finally, the effectiveness of the 
Legion’s ratings in keeping movie- 
goers away from objectionable pro- 


5 This information is from private correspondence with Mr. Mooring, and used with his ) 


permission. 
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ductions has been questioned. Wil. 
liam H. Mooring, whose column 
“Hollywood in Focus” is widely syn. 
dicated in Catholic newspapers, esti- 
mates from informal polls made of 
readers that 8 to 10 percent of 
Catholics see condemned films on 
occasion. The percentage in regard 
to “morally objectionable in part’ 
(B) films is almost the reverse. Per. 
haps ten percent stay away from 
them as a matter of policy. Of the 
other films, some see them indis. 
criminately, others (perhaps the 
majority) rarely bother even to con- 
sult Legion ratings before they see 
a film. The following remark of Mr, 
Mooring would be humorous if it did 
not have such problematic overtones: 


The laity at large has woefully little 
solid information about the Legion. 
Scores of people write to “bawl me 
out” for giving the Legion ratings! They 
think I’m the Legion! And simply hosts 
of Catholics, oolanling keen interest in 
the Legion, write to ask me: “Who are 
the members of the Legion of De 
cency?” Yet every year they stand up 
in Church to take the annual Legion 
pledge which runs: “As a member of 
the Legion of Decency I promise . . . !” 


It is not our purpose to lay blame 
on anyone’s doorstep. Many institu- 
tions, and Catholics 
share the responsibility for the above 
situation, just as they can share in 
rectifying it. The Legion directors 
have certainly shown themselves 
awake to these problems. They have 
recently taken action to remedy prac- 


themselves, | 
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tically all the above difficulties. 


Call for Education 


In the first instance, Bishop Scul- 
ly, chairman of the Episcopal Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures, for exam- 
ple, published an article which 
sounded the first official call for 
movie education in the U.S. This 
atticle clarifies the Legion’s position 
as a group devoted not to censure, 
but to the moral appraisal of motion 
pictures. It rejects the attitude that 
considers the work of the Legion as 
merely negative. Secondly and more 
important, adverting to the resolu- 
tions of the 1957 OCIC convention 
and Msgr. Dell’Acqua’s letter (see 
above), the Bishop admits that the 
Legion’s work cannot stand alone: 


Further affirmative work badly needs to 
be done [by] a nationwide program 
of adult education in the criticism, ar- 
tistic appreciation and moral evaluation 
of films . . . Study groups should be 
founded among students in Catholic 
high schools and colleges and among 
adults who band together in their own 
parishes . . . Here in America, where 
so many moving pictures are produced, 
} we have lagged behind in the develop- 
ment of such groups. It is time for this 
work to begin . . 








\ Practically all the Catholic news- 
/ papers gave publicity to this article. 
Magazines, critics, theologians were 
not slow to turn their attention to 
it. An authoritative study on the Le- 
gion of Decency by two moral the- 
i 
») The 


* | ologians, Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J., and 


®“The Movies: A Positive Plan,” 
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Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., published 
in Theological Studies, September, 
1957, amplified and seconded the 
proposals of Bishop Scully. Mr. 
Mooring devoted at least five of his 
columns in 1957 to movie clubs and 
related problems. Donald P. Cos- 
tello, movie critic for Today maga- 
zine, added further suggestions on 
how the movie clubs might be 
helped to develop, and promised his 
wholehearted backing.’ National 
Catholic magazines have not given 
as much publicity as they should 
to this movement for cinematogra- 
phic education. Bishop Scully turned 
the initiative for direction of these 
movie clubs to the laity, particularly 
suggesting the National Council of 
Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women as or- 
ganizations apt to back the move- 
ment. But as yet no organized na- 
tional efforts have made themselves 
evident. 

On September 8, 1957, Pius XII 
gave to the world his epic encyclical 
on modern communications media, 
Miranda Prorsus.® If the movement 
for education in the communication 
arts needed any encouragement, the 
Pope certainly provided it in this 
document. More than 40 times he 
insists that the motion pictures, ra- 
dio, and television must be brought 
out of the level of mere entertain- 
ment, however artistic, to realize 
their God-given potentialities in the 
service of truth, good morals, justice 
and love. In the closing paragraphs, 


America, March 80, 1957, pp. 727. 
26. 


* Today, October, 1957, p. 26, and December, 1957, p. 
®The Carnoxic Minp, Vol. LV, pp. 5389-70. 
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the Sovereign Pontiff significantly 


notes: 


That the gifts of Divine Providence 
may secure the good of souls, We have 
paternally exhorted you not only to 
exercise a watchful care but also to 
use positive action and authority. 


For it is the function of those national 
offices, which on this occasion also We 
have commended to you, not only to 
— and defend, but more especial- 
y to direct, Ron er and assist the 
many educati projects which have 
been begun in many countries, so that 
in this difficult and extensive province 
of the arts, Christian ideas may be 
more widely spread. 


This encyclical had wide reper- 
cussions especially in the United 
States, for the Bishops were not slow 
in implementing the Pope's direc- 
tives. The first intimation of things 
to come was given by Mrs. James 
Looram, president of the Legion’s 
reviewing board, who 


. . . told delegates of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae at their 
regional conference [at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky] of an expected change in the 
aims and setup of the Legion as a re- 
sult of the encyclical Miranda Prorsus... 
“We are going to do more positive 
work,” she stated, “not only condemn- 
ing bad pictures, but commending the 
theater for the production of good pic- 
tures and commending theaters for not 
showing bad films.”° 


During their annual meeting in 
November, 1957, the U. S. Bishops 
widened the scope of the Bishops’ 
Committee on Motion Pictures and 


® Los Angeles Tidings, Oct. 25, 1957. 
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changed its name to the Committe 
on Motion Pictures, Radio and Tel. 
vision. “The committee in the con. 
ing year will make an_ intensive} deavo 
study . . . aimed at selecting the| XII d 
most suitable means of carrying out! requis 
in this country the aims of Pius XII; sound 
recent encyclical, Miranda Prorsus...\ Clubs 
The bishops ask the help of all men | at be 
of good will in their efforts to form swer. 
habits of artistic taste which will | peda 
move people to seek out and patro-| comn 
nize the good.” | be g 
An item published at the same | Only 
time in the Catholic Press noted that | publ 
the Legion had changed its system | from 
of classifying movies rated A. The | these 
A listings now include three divi Of 
sions: A-1, morally unobjectionable _ jecti 
for general patronage, A-2, morally belo 
unobjectionable for adults and ado- | educ 
lescents, A-3, morally unobjection- ; teacl 
able for adults. This new A-3 rat- | recre 
ing represents an attempt to face mer 
the problem of more adult subject , the 
matter in motion pictures, and to | as tl 
leave the B category for unquestion- : they 
ably “objectionable in part” films. —_ cons 
mea 
sem 
and 
of t 
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sens 
trait 
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Prognostications 


Judging from the above indica- ; 
tions, U. S. Catholics stand on the 
threshold of a vast change of ap- 
proach toward the motion pictures. 
One can understand the hesitations 
the establishment of such a national 
program engenders, especially since 
we have so few people trained in} ter 
this new approach. For this reason, 
a remark of Donald Costello in 
Today is very apropos here: “Bun } arts 
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sessions up and down the length 


and breadth of America won’t neces- 
sarily constitute the ‘educational en- 
deavor in the strict sense’ which Pius 
XII demanded as a necessary pre- 
requisite to the development of a 
sound, critical judgment.” Movie 


| Clubs are good and necessary, but 


at best they are only a partial an- 
swer. They cannot replace the strict 
pedagogical education in the tele- 
communications media that should 
be given in grade and high school. 
Only in this way will the general 


| public eventually be trained already 
| from youth in a proper approach to 
| these media. 


Of course this brings up the ob- 
jection that such training does not 
belong in the program of formal 
education. Why waste class time on 
teaching people how to “take their 
recreation’? If these media were 
merely another form of recreation 
the objection would be valid. But, 
as the Pope himself has pointed out, 


- . they rank rather with the arts, and 


o 


RBererrséa ea” UT 


constitute one of the most powerful 
means invented by man for dis- 
seminating ideas, creating attitudes 


> and swaying popular opinion. If one 


of the purposes of formal education 
is the formation of mature critical 
sense, why shouldn’t this critical 


| training extend also to the tele- 
| communication arts? For, much as 
| we are loathe to admit it, these lat- 


ter often play a greater part in 
forming the attitudes and culture of 
modern man than do the traditional 


\ arts. 


These brief considerations merely 
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sketch the deeper problems facing 
the movement for cinematographic 
education. It is evident that normal 
schools, college education depart- 
ments, and seminaries will have 
to make room in their curriculum for 
courses in the tele-communications 
media. On these institutions will fall 
the burden of forming competent 
movie club directors and teachers 
capable of giving a strict pedagog- 
ical formation in these media. 


Fortunately we do not have to 
start from scratch. In Europe, Can- 
ada and South America there is a 
substantial and growing literature on 
the subject. Complete analyses list- 
ing the artistic, moral and technical 
aspects of all movies produced to 
date are available from cinemato- 
graphic education centers in other 
countries. Also available are all kinds 
of directives on ways to set up 
movie clubs, aims of the movement, 
etc., together with programs of study 
for formal classroom use. Of course 
the problem remains of translating 
and adapting these books and re- 
views to the needs of the American 
public. 


As once other nations took ex- 
ample from our Legion of Decency, 
it is now their privilege to offer us 
inspiration and the fruits of their 
practical experience in this new, 
more mature and complete approach 
to the ever present motion picture 
problem. Will we prove ourselves 
just as capable in cinematographic 
education of audiences as we have 
in moral regulation of movies? 












How many of our schools 
share in the strictures passed 
upon the public schools for 
failure to provide for the 
gifted student? How many 
have become obsessed with 
“life-adjustment,” “democrat. 
ic-living” and vocational- 
training courses? 


The Catholic Obligation 
to Educate’ 


New G. McCvusxey, S.J. 
Associate Editor, AMERICA 


ODAY American education is 

undergoing a top-to-toe reap- 
praisal. The uneasiness over the 
schools that had been mounting dur- 
ing the post-war period has erupted, 
and an aroused American people are 
belatedly demanding to know what 
has happened to the schools. 

Some critics allege that poor disci- 
pline, lack of character training and 
the chilly secular climate in the 
schools have bred a generation of 
delinquents who are on their merry 
way to rock, roll and ruin. Some 
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critics indict our schools for failure 
to develop intellectual talent and 
scientific leadership. There are in- 
creasingly loud demands that the 
fluff and flim-flam of the curriculum 
be cleared out and the traditional 
academic meat-and-potatoes courses 
be restored to the place of honor in 
the school. 

These criticisms have, in the main, 
been directed against State-support- 
ed public education, but before we 
breathe the prayer of the pharisee 


and thank the Almighty that we are ; 
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not like the public schools—sinners— 
we should make certain that our 
§ | own schools are in good order. 

1} If we Catholic educators have any 
' | temptation to complacency because 
? our parochial and private schools 
||} have not been deeply invaded by 
} | serious juvenile crime, we might 
humbly remind ourselves of the 
great advantages our schools possess 
here in contrast with the public 
schools, and of our consequent obli- 
gation to educate in the full and 
Catholic sense of the word. 

Our schools are religious institu- 
tions and under private control. We 
are not constrained by law to keep 
God and religion outside the school 
threshold. We are not required by 
state law to make place inside our 
ordinary schools for the seriously dis- 
turbed student or to retain there the 
chronically incorrigible and inveter- 
ately delinquent. Through a com- 
mon bond of faith our students and 
their parents are united to us in 
| Christ's own Mystical Body, the 
Church, whose motherly sanctions 
they have learned to love and re- 
' spect. 

The Fundamental Issue 


Fundamentally, the issue is not 
whether the public schools are “god- 
less,” or whether they teach the 
tight kind of moral and spiritual 
values, but whether the public 

schools, as they are presently con- 

stituted, can teach what many mil- 

lions of parents believe in conscience 
\ should be taught their children. 
( And if the Government-established 
schools cannot discharge this obliga- 
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tion, then Catholic parents and pas- 
tors, by building and staffing the 
kind of schools in which a complete 
education can be given their chil- 
dren, are exercising a right rooted 
in a God-given obligation. 

Our greater freedom to educate, 
however, does not give us Catholics 
a right to look down our noses at 
the public schools. In these in- 
stitutions are many deeply dedicat- 
ed men and women, teachers and 
administrators, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, who are doing a mag- 
nificent work for America’s youth. It 
is hardly their fault that their hands 
are bound in what concerns the 
moral aspect of education. For even 
after a century and more of experi- 
menting, the problem of character 
education in the common school is 
more defiant of solution than ever. 
It is, in fact, insoluble. Let us see 
why. 

Often enough criticism of the 
moral shortcomings of the public 
school or of its alleged godlessness 
fails to consider the central problem: 
the limitations inherent in the idea 
of one common school serving a 
pluralistic society. The coexistence 
within the same society of groups 
holding fundamental differences re- 
garding the nature and destiny of 
man makes for an impasse in the 
approach to the moral side of edu- 
cation. For, in the final analysis, 
moral and spiritual values are based 
upon what men hold as ultimate or 
supreme in life—upon what may be 
called in a broad sense “religion.” 
Obviously it is only in an ideal so- 
ciety, wherein men agree freely and 
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completely about ultimate values 
that there can be a common ap- 
proach to the moral side of educa- 
tion, 

For a long period in American 
history there was some basis for a 
general agreement on values and 
their sanctions in our public phi- 
losophy. The Old World inheritance 
of Greco-Roman natural law and of 
many of the central religious con- 
cepts of the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion was universally accepted and 
widely operative in American so- 
ciety. Despite Protestant-Catholic 
tensions which drew agonizingly 
taut during certain years, there was 
agreement at least in what regards 
the basis and general content of a 
philosophy of character education 
for the common public school. 

Even during this period, however, 
the fissures steadily widened and 
new ones appeared. The fragmenta- 
tion of the Protestant churches mul- 
tiplied differences over dogma, both 
among Protestants themselves, and 
with the Catholic group whose num- 
bers were rapidly increasing. Non- 
European religious groups estab- 
lished themselves. New groups arose 
whose ultimates derived from a secu- 
lar and humanist, rather than Chris- 
tian, tradition. All these factors en- 
tered into the historical process 
which resulted in the secularization 
of American public education. 

The inclusion of what is usually 
referred to today as “moral and spiri- 
tual values” within a universally ac- 
cepted religious framework is there- 
fore no longer feasible. When the 
attempt is made to formulate a 
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religiously-based statement of values, 
many groups in American society no 
longer give their assent. Though 
most Americans continue to avow 
belief in God, their ideas of the na. 
ture of divinity and of the implica. 
tions of religious belief for conduct 
run to every shade of the spectrum, 
For the traditional orthodox be. 
liever, God is still an absolute, eter- 
nal, transcendent, personal—and for 
Christians, triune—Being. Yet each 
of these attributes has been the oc 
casion for religious division, separat- 
ing groups of Americans into dif- 
ferent sects. Today the public school 
serves children who come to it from 
families divided into more than 250 
different religious bodies. 


“Common-denominator” Approach 


One solution to the problem of 
religion in the public school is that 
of those well-intentioned people who 
argue that there are certain com- 
monly-held essential truths in re 
ligion, such as the being of God and 
the revelation of God’s will in the 
Bible. These truths, according to the 
desire of all God-fearing men and 
women, should be part of public 
school instruction and training. But 
this solution amounts only to the 
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setting up of a new religious sect, \ of s¢ 


and adding one more to the many 
denominations of Christianity. 
There is no such thing as an ut 
denominational religion. Even the 
doctrine of the existence of God 
implies a specific conception of Him, 
and the conception of the divine 


varies from that of the finite deities 
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Eastern Asia and the Old Testament. 
It varies from the pantheistic Brah- 
ma, whose concept is that of nega- 
tion of all attributes, to the Jehovah- 


1God of the Bible, who is self- 
| determined and personal but entire- 


ly above nature. Mere deism is op- 
posed to every Christian creed. 
When we come to teaching a live 
religion in the public schools we see 
that it must take a denominational 
form and, moreover, must derive its 
validity from some authority. 
Advocates of this “common- 
denominator” approach, moreover, 
are continually frustrated by the 
courts who are under the necessity 
of defending the religious freedom 
and the rights of conscience of all 
citizens in the state’s common 
schools. Nearly all State Constitu- 
tions forbid the teaching of any doc- 
trine favorable to a single sect or 
distinctive of any religious group. 
This renders it impossible legally to 
keep religion in the partes. For 
if this means anything, it means that 
there is not a single religious belief 
or moral practice of one group in 
society which could not be chal- 
lenged in law by another group. If, 
for example, sect A believes in a 
triune God, the contradictory belief 
of sect B must cancel out belief in a 
triune God. Similarly with other re- 
ligious propositions, such as the 
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| Gris the and miracles of Jesus 


Christ; the nature of the Church; 
| the eternity and transcendence of 


| God; the existence of divinely ap- 
le , pointed sanctions. 


eS 


Similarly with any ethical pattern 


of | involving marriage, divorce, birth 
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control, gambling, drinking, blood 
transfusions, vaccination, nudity, 
flag-saluting, military service—all of 
which have at one time or another 
in recent years been defended or at- 
tacked in the name of religion. Any 
affirmative proposition or affirmation 
of one of these items favors the 
group advocating it—which inexor- 
ably means that such an affirmation 
of belief or ethical practice is un- 
favorable to any group holding the 
contradictory position. In court-test 
after court-test, the decision handed 
down has been in favor of the dis- 
sident group—to save them from real 
or fancied invasions of their religious 
liberty. 
Importance of Differences 


But even if there were an inoffen- 
sive nonsectarian religion, from the 
family’s point of view what has been 
gained? What parent is satisfied 
when his children are merely not 
being educated in a belief contrary 
to his own? Ordinarily we assume 
that he wants them brought up to 
believe that what he holds is im- 
portant truth. And as Orestes Brown- 
son said long ago, “I always hold 
that to be important truth, wherein I 
differ from others.” His meaning of 
course is that if differences were in- 
consequential, there would be no 
point in being different. It is pre- 
cisely the conviction that a doctrinal 
difference is important that keeps 
the sincere churchgoer in a Lutheran 
rather than a Baptist or Catholic 
pew. 
The compromise approach, whose 
great patron was Horace Mann, fa- 
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ther of the public school, contained 
the principle of its own dissolution. 
The precious little common ground 
that once existed among Unitarians, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Jews, 
Catholics and Deists was gradually 
eroded. The positive doctrinal ele- 
ments regarding church organiza- 
tion, sacraments and the mission of 
Christ had to be strained out of 
the common-school piece by piece 
to avoid offending dissenters. 

Such a process of attrition inevi- 
tably worked to the advantage of 
groups holding a minimum of posi- 
tive doctrine. A blandly Christian 
flavor that contented Unitarians and 
Universalists could only dismay Con- 
gregationalists and Episcopalians. 
The soup in time got so thin that 
it pleased no palate. Belief in God, 
the Golden Rule and the Bible were 
about all that long survived this 
disintegrating process. The Bible in 
the classroom later became an ob- 
ject of contention between Prot- 
estants and Catholics with the result 
that the courts have banned Bible- 
reading in many States. 

Belief in God has until recent 
years fared better, but a number of 
communities have had to impose si- 
lence on this point upon their 
schools. In 1956, for example, New 
York City public school officials and 
their lay advisers found consider- 
able opposition to a value policy- 
statement that contained preferential 
references to God and belief in God, 
and had to delete several references 
to these ideas in the final form of 
their statement on moral and spiri- 
tual values. Our blind allegiance to 
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the principle that religious freedom 
in a religiously divided community 
requires the elimination of any 
teaching or practice from the public 
school not acceptable to the entire 
community has made it impossible 
to preserve any kind of traditional 
religion in these schools. The shad- 
owy, moralistic, natural substitute 
for traditional religion that survives 
in the schools, optimistically called 
“moral and spiritual values,” might 
as well be based on the Koran, the 
Vedas or the Tables of Confucius as 
upon Christianity and the Bible. 


Character Foundation 


Another well-intentioned and com- 
monly heard solution to the religious 
uestion proceeds on the assumption 
that the public school can lay a 
foundation for character—if not gen- 
eral Christianity, at least basic 
natural-law morality—upon which 
other educative agencies in society 
can build. Underlying this assump- | 
tion, however, is a theory of religion ) 
and religious commitment which is 
not compatible with the Catholic 
understanding of these things. This 
makes it impossible for Catholics to 
be fully satisfied with statements of 
moral and spiritual values which | 
claim to supply such a foundation. } 
What have come to be know 
popularly as the three “a Amer- | 
ican faiths are not simply oe 4 
of one basic theistic philosophy. The ; 
prophetic and individualistic genius 
of Protestantism runs athwart the} 
authoritative and institutional char , 
acter of Catholicism while the ritv- 
alistic and communal spirit of Ju 
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daism sets it apart from either Cath- 
olic or Protestant Christianity. If 
there is some theoretical common 
denominator among these three faiths 
which the public schools might pre- 
sent as a basis for a common value- 
philosophy, it is not universally 
acknowledged. 


The Catholic Assumption 


Nonetheless, a large number of 
educators have argued that, since 
natural law theism has been the 
basis of the American political con- 
sensus and is still commonly ac- 
cepted, it should be reaffirmed as 
the basis for a program of moral 
and spiritual values in the public 
school. This is better than nothing, 
but it is still a far cry from what 
a Catholic ideally wants for his chil- 


- ; dren. For a Catholic starts with an 


assumption (shared by many non- 
Catholics) that religion is the cen- 
tral concern of human existence. Re- 


| ligio for a Catholic answers the 


questions: What is man? What is 
man’s chief end? Whence did he 
come? Whither is he going? How 
did he come here? Quite patently 
the character of education will de- 
pend to a large extent on the answer 


| to these questions. A Catholic be- 


lieves that his purpose in life is to 
leam to live in such a way as to 
prepare himself for an immortal su- 
pernatural destiny. 

Today any philosophy of educa- 
tion presenting such a goal is con- 
strained to operate outside the pub- 


lic schools. Faced with the ultimate 


question of whether or not religion 
is the starting point and essence of 
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true education the public school has 
had to adopt a theoretical neutrality. 
Yet the public school, in a Catholic 
analysis, gives an equivalent denial 
to the question by actually taking 
another starting point and aiming at 
another goal. What is worse, by de- 
fault the public school facilitates the 
entry of a religion of democracy or 
cult of society into the vacuum. 

The 1951 document on “Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public 
School” prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association lists only 
sanctions of the natural order, and 
warns that religious sanctions “may 
not be explicitly invoked in the 
public school classroom” (p. 19). 
Once more, from a Catholic point of 
view, this attempt at compromise or 
neutrality puts the public school on 
the side of the ethical scientists, the 
scientific humanists, the naturalists 
and all those who reject traditional 
religion. Because sanctions are lim- 
ited to the secular order and cannot 
normally be related to religious 
values, natural or supernatural, 
character education in the public 
schools is necessarily circumscribed 
by the purely secular order. 

By default civic or political virtue 
must be the primary goal of public 
school education. In other words 
these schools exist primarily to pro- 
duce good citizens. Those who be- 
lieve the perfection of the temporal 
social order to be the supreme and 
ultimate aim of life will have no 

uarrel with this interpretation of 
the public school’s responsibility for 


character education. Those who, 
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while believing in a supernatural di- 
mension to education and life, see 
here no irresolvable conflict of value- 
systems, can continue to give al- 
legiance to the public school value- 
program. Those believers in a super- 
natural, who do see an irresolvable 
conflict here, cannot. 

The conclusion is inescapable. We 
prescind from the theoretical ques- 
tion as to whether the public school 
could ever under any circumstances 
adequately care for the moral side 
of the child’s education. We do say 
that the system as presently con- 
stituted is simply incapable of do- 
ing so for some of the reasons seen. 
That our Catholic schools can pro- 
vide the proper atmosphere and 
training and do not qualify for the 
“Blackboard Jungle” category of 
school, we do give real thanks. But 
let this fact never lull us into think- 
ing that our Catholic schools are 
thereby superior academic institu- 
tions, or that we have somehow 
satisfied our obligation to educate 
because we are keeping some of our 
Catholic youth “off the streets” of 
the public schools. 


Scholastic Standards 


Ethical nihilism and moral flabbi- 
ness in the schools have drawn much 
of the critics’ fire, but the heavy vol- 
leys today are aimed at the deplor- 
able scholastic standards in schools. 
The scholastic sins of our Catholic 
schools may not be as black nor as 
numerous as those of some public 
institutions, but in varying degrees 
some of our own schools do seem 
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to have been infected with forms of 
the virus of a discredited progres. 
sivism. How many of our ow 
schools share in the strictures passed 
upon the public schools for failure 
to provide for the gifted student? 
How many of our schools have be. 
come obsessed with “life adjust. 
ment,” American citizenship, “demo- 
cratic living” and vocational train. 
ing? And just how do we defend 
before the critics Catholic schools 
in which Latin and _ trigonometry 
have been crowded off the curricv- 
lum by driving courses and business 
arithmetic, or in which sports ex 
travaganzas, including high-stepping 
drum majorettes and high-reaching 
basketball players on_ scholarship, 
dominate the high school scene and 
monopolize faculty and student ener- 
gies? Next time someone raises the 
question “Where are our Catholic 
Scholars?” he might well ask his 
question, not of the colleges, but of 
the high schools. 

Our convention theme here it 
Philadelphia speaks of the right to 
educate: I have chosen to speak of 


the obligation to educate. For rights 


flow from obligations, and if there is 
a Catholic right to educate, then 
surely there is an obligation. We it- } 
sist upon the right because we at } 
obliged to raise up our children, to 
establish schools in which they can 
be taught to “think rightly and to 





live rightly” (Statement of the? 


American Bishops, 1933). The ful 
recognition of the dual obligation to 
educate was given official voice by 
the leaders of the American Church 
125 years ago at the second cout 
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cil of the bishops. They stated that 


*| they had sought 


to create colleges and schools in which 
your children, whether male or female, 
might have the best opportunities of 
literature and science, united to a strict 
protection of their morals and the best 
safeguards of their faith (Guilday, The 
National Pastorals of the American 
Hierarchy, NCWC, 19238, p. 74). 


The next Provincial Council of 
Baltimore, in 1837, said of our Cath- 
olic schools: 


It is our most earnest wish to make 
them as perfect as possible, in their 
fitness for the communication and im- 
provement of science, as well as for the 
cultivation of pure, solid and enlight- 
ened piety (ibid., p. 115). 


The greatest council of the Amer- 
ican Church, the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, held up as an 
ideal the perfecting of our schools, 
and flatly repudiated the notion 
“that the Catholic school need be in 
any respect inferior to any other 
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school whatsoever” (ibid., p. 247). 
In fact, the bishops stressed the 
ideal of academic excellence even to 
the point of stating that, if precau- 
tionary measures were taken, the 
lack of academic excellence in a 
Catholic school would be sufficient 
justification for a Catholic parent to 
send his child to another type of 
school in preference to a Catholic 
one. 

We can close appropriately with 
these words of exhortation from the 
same Third Plenary Council spoken 
by those visionary men of 1884: 


If hitherto, in some places, our people 
have acted on the principle that it is 
better to have an imperfect Catholic 
school than to have none, let them now 
ush their praiseworthy ambition still 
i and not relax their efforts till 
their schools be elevated to the highest 
educational excellence (ibid., p. 247). 


When we have done this, then, 
and only then, will we all be com- 
pletely fulfilling our Catholic obliga- 


tion to educate. 


The Lay Apostolate as a Right 


There is required a personal participation in the whole apostolic life 
of the Church. This requirement is the result of our obligation as bap- 
tized members of the Church. It is, however, more than an obligation; 
it is also a right because the grace of the Sacrament of Baptism, and 
also of the Sacrament of Confirmation, confers upon the individual mem- 
ber of the Church the right to the grace needed as a participant in the 
mission apostolate of the Church.—The Su1e.p, March, 1958. 








The Christian Conscience 
in the Modern World’ 


Hon. JAMEs P. MrrcuELL 
Secretary of Labor 


HENEVER I come before an 

audience of students I am 
honored and grateful because I have 
always believed that I learn more 
from you than you do from me, and 
I think I know why. You are still in 
very close touch with the sources 
of our civilization, with the pure 
motivating ideas and the ideals. 
As you enter a profession you will 
find that much of the learning of 
later life is a matter of details, 
specifics and particulars. So it is 
refreshing for me to come into con- 
tact with some basic thinkers in a 


®An address at the Annual Congress of the New York-New Jersey Region of the Nationil 
Federation of Catholic Students, St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N.J., March 9, 1958. 
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The Christian conscience is 
by its nature a social con. 
science and one that must 
act to survive. This is a new 
dawn and a new day. It is 
time that Christians, particu. 
larly Catholics, come out of 
the ghetto and get to work 
in the world. 


world populated with so many spe- ) 
cial thinkers. 

I hope today to return you the 
favor, and trade some fundamentals 
with you. 

If you haven’t asked yourself al- 
ready what the modern world is all | 
about, and where it is going, you \ 
soon will. If you have asked yourself 
what your place in that world is 
going to be, and haven't quite de- | 
cided yet, perhaps I may presume } 
to think what I say here today wil 
be of some help. 

I once received a letter at the 
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Department of Labor from a gentle- 
man who was also a basic thinker. 
He asked me, quite simply: “Dear 
Sir: Will you please tell me what 
the Department of Labor does, and 
what good it is.” 

The same question might well be 
asked of the Christian conscience 
in the modern world. It is that 
question I am asking today. 


Course of Western History 


I am going to borrow an idea 
fom Henry Adams. In_ looking 
around for a clear and simple 
symbol by which to understand the 
course of western history, Adams 
drew a line from the 13th Century 
to modern times. At one end he 
placed the Virgin and at the other 
the Dynamo. He chose the Dynamo 


' because that was the starkest ex- 


ample that science could offer of its 
new gods of speed and power. Well, 
life is short and science is long and 


‘ now we have the Cyclotron, and 


so with some presumption I will 
update Mr. Adams and substitute 
the Cyclotron for the Dynamo. 

For Adams the Virgin was the 
symbol for the power of unified 
faith that raised the mighty cathe- 
drals and inspired western civiliza- 
tion in the 13th century. 

For him also, the Dynamo—today 


| the Cyclotron—stood as the symbol 


for man’s new faith in his self per- 


 fectibility, his belief in his ultimate 


triumph over creation without refer- 


| ence to or help from the Creator. 


Our history has moved along 
Adams’ line from the conquest of 
the spirit to the conquest of matter, 
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from the search for spiritual salva- 
tion to the search for material well- 
being. 

The civilization inspired by the 
Virgin and the power of Christian 
faith believed itself to be an instru- 
ment for the will of God. The so- 
ciety of the Cyclotron, on the other 
hand, looks upon itself as an in- 
strument, not for God’s will but for 
the State’s will and, being divorced 
from any supernatural reference, be- 
comes entirely materialistic and 
earthly. 

This modern society, diverse in 
nature, operates on a basic belief— 
that man can, by pulling at his own 
bootstraps, cure all his ills. Its sac- 
rament is organization and its char- 
acteristic creed a baseless optimism 
that regards man as part of a con- 
trived mass that can be manipu- 
lated. The goals of material comfort 
can be reached, this society believes, 
after man and his works are totally 
organized and made to function ac- 
cording to plan. Its weapon, its 
very reason for being, is state con- 
trol. 

The Communist States of Russia 
and China represent the closest ap- 
proximation to the ideal of this 
society of the Cyclotron our world 
has to offer. 

As to the other, the pure society 
of the Virgin with its unity and one- 
ness of purpose is the heritage of 
the West; it is the mother of the 
West. It informs western ideas and 
helps to formulate the western, 
Christian conscience. Old as it is, it 
still lives—here in this room, in your- 
selves. 
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Now both these societies—the 
Virgin or in a broader sense Chris- 
tianity and the Cyclotron—have pur- 
poses. Christianity’s purpose is to 
affirm man’s spiritual nature and 
give him access to fulfillment, ac- 
cording to the will of God, That 
of the Cyclotron is to subvert man 
to organization with this excuse: 
that his temporary loss of true liber- 
ty and moral well-being will be 
more than compensated for by the 
eventual material paradise of the 
perfect state. But in order to reach 
that destination the Cyclotron denies 
the Virgin, for to admit of man’s 
true spiritual nature is to admit 
that the Cyclotron society is found- 
ed upon a huge, diabolical error. 

No voice has spoken out more 
clearly against that error than that 
of Pope Pius XII. In his messages 
on Modern Technology and Peace 
and The Fundamental Contradiction 
of Our Time, the present Pope has 
exposed the Society of the Cyclo- 
tron as being based neither on 
natural law, revealed truth, man’s 
nature or subservience to the will of 
God and as being, therefore, an 
enemy to true human liberty. 


Two Ideals at War 


These two ideals of society are 
at war in the modern world, and 
they are at war in the West. 


The Communist world displays 
an impressive unity of purpose. Hav- 
ing denied Christ, it has pledged its 
full allegiance to the Cyclotron. It 
stands before it with more ardor 
than the Israelites before the Golden 









Calf, and because its masters have 
compelled unity of purpose there 
appears to be strength, and because 
of this the free world must wear 
its armament at the ready. 


But within that free world, more 
particularly within these United 
States, there is no real unity of 
moral purpose. Children of Christ, 
we wrestle with the Cyclotron. And 
as a result we are uncertain of ow 
real purposes and = If you had 
to search out one lasting danger to 
the West you would find it in this 
terrible ambiguity of purpose that 
makes us center much of our soci- 
ety around the Cyclotron while al 
our instincts as Christians demand 
a different and opposite focus. 


While of course we are concemed 
with every individual’s well-being | 
and ever increasing health of ming 
and body, we sometimes tend to 
magnify inordinately material wel- 
fare, all the while knowing in ow 
hearts that it is secondary and les 
important than spiritual welfare. 
We tolerate assaults upon our spiti- 
tual sensibilities in the name of 
better living. We pride ourselves 
on possession of things for their own 
sake that often obscure Christian 
ideals and we are in constant dan- 
ger of carrying that obscurity into 
the world where it must match itself 
against the iron unity of the Com- 
munist society that knows its pur 
pose. 

Too often the American appeal 
to the suffering world is only that 
our Cyclotron is better than theirs, { 
while we have in our hands =| 
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hearts the unity that the Virgin rep- 
resents, a unity it is our sacred duty 
to preserve. 


Call to Conscience 


In this conflict that occupies the 
world, the nation and the individual 
heart, the Christian conscience has 
a stern and unavoidable call. 

The Pope has said: “[Society] is 
saved from chaos only in so far as 
it permits itself to be supported by 
absolute norms and an absolute end 
... Only recourse to higher prin- 
ciples can establish clearly the boun- 
daries between right and wrong.” 

It is as the bearer of those higher 
principles and exponent of those 
absolute norms that the Christian 
conscience has a duty in the modern 
world. 

I can describe that duty this way: 
to restore order and purpose to a 
society in danger of fragmentation. 
The teeming industrial centers that 
sever workers from native commun- 
ities, the lack of moral conviction 
and conscience in some leaders of 
labor and management, the outrage 
suffered by the institutions of family 
and marriage—all these are common 
newspaper items at American break- 
fast tables. The confusion of goals, 
the dilution of purpose and loss of 
unity that these things reflect result 
in a characteristic frenzy that grips 
the modern world, torn between its 
deep and reverent conviction in the 
truth of the Christian doctrine and 
its commitment to the produce of 
the Cyclotron. 

The Christian helps to heal this 
breach by doing that most simple 
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but difficult of all acts—by living in 
the world. While the chief purpose 
of every life is the salvation of the 
individual soul, the commitment of 
the Christian to better his world 
makes that salvation more probable 
by providing the opportunity for the 
expression of Christian ideals. 

The Christian conscience, I be- 
lieve, is by its nature a social con- 
science and one that must act to 
survive. 

One of the best examples of this 
kind of action is in the history of 
the American labor movement. 

You will recall that in 1873 Pope 
Leo XIII put forth his encyclical 
On the Condition of Workers from 
which so many modern social con- 
cepts are drawn. In that same year 
there were men living in the world 
like James Cardinal Gibbons, a true 
friend of the American labor move- 
ment, who took labor’s case to 
Rome, and Terrence Powderly, one 
of labor’s great early leaders. And 
in that same tradition men like 
Bishop John Spaulding, Archbishop 
John Ireland, Bishop Haas and 
Philip Murray labored. These men 
were Christians who lived in the 
world and bettered the world. 
They were dedicated, hard-working, 
thoughtful and tenacious men who 
knew reality when they stared it in 
the face. They were neither addle- 
brained optimists who considered 
man controllable, nor were they 
cynics who violated the virtue of 
hope. They were realists. They had 
faith, and they were effective. 

What is to prevent our schools 
from developing more men of this 
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stature, more Christians who know 
how to live in the world on Chris- 
tian terms and not on the world’s 
terms? 


Two Obstacles 


It is my opinion that two ob- 
stacles confront the development of 
such men. The first is the “ghetto 
complex” of the Christian educator 
and the second is the failure of our 
Christian educational institutions to 
fully prepare the student for the 
arduous tasks before him. 

This is a new dawn and a new 
day and it’s time that Christians, 
particularly Catholics, come out of 
the ghetto and get to work in the 
world. The Catholic thinker who 
issues his pamphlets in support of 
the Pope and directs the wisdom of 
his contemporaries toward the real 
basis for society and its intended 
structure renders a valuable ser- 
vice. But so does the man at the 
lathe who brings the same wisdom 
to his union meeting, and the cor- 
poration executive who measures 
the responsibilities of his company 
in terms of what the Pope calls 
absolute norms and higher prin- 
ciples. 

Social comment not supported by 
social action is like having a cart 
without a horse pulling it. It’s not 
going anywhere. 

In this context, creativity be- 
comes a Christian virtue, and a 
necessity for our times. If Christian 
thinkers are inhibited from making 
their full contribution, if they con- 
tinue to exist by the fertilization of 
each other’s ideas without reference 
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to the real world of action and re- 
action then no real progress can 
be made toward that kind of society 
envisioned by Pope Leo XIII and 
his spiritual heirs. 

We must sustain and strengthen 
the vast complex of Catholic educa- 
tion so vital to the preparation of 
Christian men to meet the problems 
of the world. 

This educational complex repre- 
sents long years of work and sacri- 
fice by millions of people to whom 
America was really the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. The 
farmer from Catalonia and Mayo; 
the immigrant from the banks of 
the Rhine and the grape arbors of 
Normandy—your father and my 
father—built those schools, not from 
any munificent bequest but from 
what they could squeeze from the 

ocery money. 
on Their cutie was simple: they 
wanted their children and _ their 
children’s children to receive good 
Christian educations. 
wanted to give back to America 
some of what she had given them- 
new life and new vision, the higher 
principles and the absolute norms. 

Now it is time to give those 
things to our society, and to con 
tinue in the world the work ou 
fathers undertook here. It was 2 
German immigrant named Carl 


They also | 








—_ 


Schurz who said of America: “It | 


is the great colony of free humanity, 
which has the world for its mother 
country.” 


There are people in the field- | 


modern Damiens laboring in India, 
in Africa. Think for a moment what 
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those people are doing. They are 
not only expressing their Christian- 
ity, their Christ-likeness. They are 
expressing their profound convic- 
tion that man’s society is centered 
in the unity of the Virgin, in the 
religious faith of love, tolerance and 
creative charity. They are carrying 
to the human community the values 
that Christian institutions should 
carry to our national community. 
And they are not doing it at a 
distance. They are in the world, 
living in the world, being effective 
in the world. 


Toward a Better World 


It is my conviction that lasting 
peace will come only in this way. 

We must always be aware that 
the desires of the less endowed 
members of the human family, a 
family that is predominantly non- 
white, that is, to a great extent, 
diseased, hungry, or illiterate—and 
most are all three—may be for the 
society of the Cyclotron. They may 
not mind being organized if they 
are promised security. They may 
not care whether their society is 
artificial and a thief of their true 
liberties if it can provide medicine, 
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communication, housing, an increase 
in literacy and all the rest of the 
benefits of technology. 

If the peoples of the world sense 
in us a real dedication to the sacred 
principles we so often voice, then 
we have defined for them our pur- 
pose and our goals. If they sense 
instead that the western world is 
unsure itself of what it stands for 
—what its very essence is—then how 
can they be expected to sympathize 
with our policies? 

It is the conviction of the Chris- 
tian conscience that mankind will 
endorse a society whose unity is 
based firmly upon moral ideals. But 
the Christian must help create that 
unity before it can be displayed. 
And this is possible only if Christian 
education frees its students to an 
active life in the real world and 
sends them fully aware and fully 
armed to face the obstacles, the set- 
backs, the beginnings of beginnings 
that mark the long, difficult road to 
a better world. 

In a very genuine, frighteningly 
concrete and real sense, upon the 
way you serve God and the world 
will depend the salvation of the 
world. 











Segregation and Salvation’ 


Rev. Auoystus J. WELSH 
Professor of Moral Theology 
Immaculate Conception Seminary 


ie A recent Gallup Poll the ques- 
tion asked was: “What do you 
think is the most important problem 
facing this country today?” The 
highest percentages of answers (29 
per cent and 26 per cent) were re- 
corded in favor of racial problems 
and foreign policy (peace, dealing 
with Russia) respectively. 

This article is based on the con- 
viction that not only are racial prob- 
lems and integration the primary 
difficulties facing the United States 
as a political and social entity, but 
that they also involve one of the 
most important areas of moral 


*Reprinted from the Ave Maria, 2400 North Eddy Road, Notre Dame, Ind., January 


18, 1958. 
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Racial differences cannot be 
the standard by which one 
group of men is judged, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, to be in- 
ferior to another group, what. 
ever inequalities of strength, 
skill, mind or talent may exist 
in individuals of all races. 


choice Americans must make. Pre- 
judice, discrimination, and segreg:- 
tion are words which describe 
current social problems; they can | 
also describe sin, perhaps most fre- 
quently in the objective sense, but 
only too often as conscious moral 
malice. 

Neither is their moral pertinence 
restricted to a region, the South, nor 
confined to one or the other type of | 
activity, e.g., housing or education. | 
The choice of conformity to God's 
will in this matter, or defiance of 
Him, is as universal as the poten- 
tialities of human activities them- 
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selves. It is not limited even to 
actual contacts between the races; 
basically it must be made at the 
roots of choice, in the formation of 
habitual attitudes of mind and will. 
One can sin by lynching a Negro 
or by denying him due process of 
law; another can sin internally just 
as seriously by deliberate hatred or 
prejudice though he never meets 
Negroes personally. 


The Moral Law 


While the present situation of the 
interracial question has proportions 
of its own, the root problems are 
old, even ancient. And while there 
is need of determining the empha- 
sis and method of their application, 
the same, eternal principles of the 
moral law provide the solution. 
The following reflections will offer 
the reader a framework for his own 
judgments on relevant cases in ac- 
cord with the natural law and the 
divine positive law revealed by God 
to guide man to his last supernatural 
end: 

l. The soul has no color. God 
has destined the soul for union with 
the body to form man, and every 
member of the human species mani- 
fests on earth this intention of the 
Creator. It is in his spiritual and 
immortal soul that man is made “in 
the image and likeness of God”; it 
is the soul which is the direct handi- 
work of God in each instance that 
human life begins, though it is 
God’s omnipotence, of course, which 
also provides the life-giving powers 
to the parents who generate accord- 


ing to the flesh. This is the funda- 
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mental natural truth we must insist 
on in any discussion of interracial 
problems. Bodily characteristics, 
and pigmentation is one of these, 
are accidental to man. His features 
may be Mongoloid, Caucasoid, Ne- 
groid; he may be tall or short, fat or 
lean, blond or bald—he is still man, 
beloved of God who created him 
and who conserves him in being. 
What by nature properly belongs 
to any and every individual human 
person cannot, without offense to 
his Creator, be denied to a man by 
reason of the group to which he 
may belong because of distinctive 
bodily characteristics. 

When what is deliberately refused 
a fellow human being belongs to 
him peculiarly and particularly by 
strict moral right, the offense is in- 
justice; when what is withheld or 
neglected is due because he shares 
our common human nature, the 
failure is a violation of charity. All 
of this is natural law, discernible by 
reason without taking cognizance of 
God’s revelation as explained by 
the Church, and is prior in nature 
and importance to any civil law or 
human custom. 

God does not measure out basic 
rights to human nature according to 
differences of race or color among 
men. It was this truth that Pope 
Pius XI had in mind when he con- 
demned the racism of Hitler: 


None but superficial minds could stum- 
ble into concepts of a national God, of 
a national religion; or attempt to lock 
within the frontiers of a single people, 
within the narrow limits of a single 
race, God, the Creator of the universe, 
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King and Legislator of all nations . . . 
Man as a person possesses rights he 
holds from God, aa which any collec- 
tivity must protect against denial, sup- 
pression, or neglect. To overlook this 
truth is to forget that the real common 
good ultimately takes its measure from 
man’s nature, which balances personal 
rights and social obligation, and from 
the purpose of society, established for 
the benefit of human nature ( Mit Bren- 
nender Sorge). 


2. If, aided by the grace of rev- 
elation, we consider the supernatural 
status of man, the case against white 
supremacy and interracial injustice 
is even more clear. All men, without 
exception by race, have been taught 
to pray to one God: “Our Father,” 
Who wishes “all men to be saved.” 
All men fell through Adam’s sin; all 
are offered the redeeming graces 
won by their brother Jesus Christ, 
Who “died for all.” The Fatherhood 
of God knows not “Jew or Gentile, 
bondsman or free,” but recognizes 
the brotherhood of all men in Christ. 
God fulfills His promise of a Re- 
deemer for all mankind by a special 
providence over a “chosen race,” 
the Jews, but the Messias was not 
only to be the Son of David but the 
Son of Man, Who would give the 
power to become “sons of God” to 
all who would receive Him, and 
teach that obedience to His heavenly 
Father’s will was a bond with Him 
preferable to that of blood. 

Christ does not identify Himself 
exclusively with whites, or the well- 
educated, or even with priests; in 
fact, His identification and our gen- 
eral judgment are pronounced in 
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words which may well strike terror 
in the hearts of racists: “Inasmuch 
as you did it to these, my least 
brethren, you did it also to Me.” 
The neighbor whom Christ 
directs us to love as ourselves is not 
just the individual we find attrac- 
tive, or one to whom we are bound 
by ties of blood, race, or color, but 
every man. The good Samaritan 
recognizes his neighbor in one 
felled by robbers, in spite of the 
centuries-old bitterness between the 
Samaritan and Jewish peoples. Our 
present Holy Father bids us look to 
“Jesus Himself as the perfect model 
of love for the Church,” and says; 


First of all let us imitate the breadth 
of His love. One only is the Spouse of 
Christ, the Church; but the love of the 
divine Spouse is so vast that it embraces 
in His Spouse the whole human race 
without exception. Men may be sep- 
arated by nationality and race, but Ow 
Saviour poured out His Blood to recon- 
cile all men to God through the Cross, 


and to bid them all unite in one Body. | 


Genuine love of the Church therefore 
is not satisfied with our being within 
this Body members one of another, 
mutually careful one for another, re- 
joicing with him who glories, suffering 
with him who suffers; we must also 
recognize as brothers of Christ accord- 
ing to the flesh, destined together with 
us to eternal salvation, those others who 
have not yet joined us in the body of 
the Church (The Mystical Body of 
Christ). 

It is on the basis of these reflec- 
tions that one must form his con- 
science in regard to matters racial: 
every man is created by God and is 
given a natural dignity worthy of 
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his place in creation; all men are 
redeemed by Christ, called to be 
members of His Mystical Body, 
and destined for eternal salvation 
through him. Racial differences 
cannot, then, be the standard by 
which one group of men is judged, 
explicitly or implicitly, to be in- 
ferior to another group, whatever 
inequalities of strength, skill, mind 
or talent may exist in individuals of 
all races. 

To espouse such a prejudice as a 
philosophy is Hitlerian racism, con- 
demned forthrightly by Pope Pius 
XI. To maintain such a criterion 
for one’s practical judgments and 
discriminatory acts towards Negroes 
will involve sinfulness, at least ob- 
jectively, against justice and charity 
according to particular circum- 
stances. 


The Malice Involved 


To appreciate the malice involved, 
let the reader try the oft-suggested 
advice of imagining himself in the 
Negro’s place in the following cases: 
1. The Negro priest (“alter Christus”) 
whose Sunday Mass part of a South- 
em congregation refused to attend. 
2. The parents of another Negro 
priest who were judged somehow 
too inferior for residence in a par- 
ticular Northern neighborhood. 3. 
The Negro father of three children, 
hired for a job on the basis of ex- 
cellent qualifications, who was im- 
mediately fired on the return of a 
prejudiced supervisor. 4. The Negro 
carpenter barred from union mem- 
bership (and union wages) because 
of his color. 5. The Negro attracted 
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to Catholicism, but repelled by the 


race hatred evidenced by some 
prominent Catholics. 

Thank God, there have been in 
recent years only a few incidents 
of the injustice of lynching, but the 
record is replete with accounts from 
various regions of bodily assault, 
burning or other impairing of prop- 
erty, and economic discrimination 
of the basest type. And no one, be- 
sides God’s recording angel, can 
offer exact statistics of the innumer- 
able violations of charity by per- 
sonal indignities, name-calling, scan- 
dal, and cooperation in varied 
forms of active prejudice. How 
many ways the malice of man has 
invented to offend the Creator in 
His creatures, to insult Christ in 
His brethren! 

To all of this, clear as it seems 
in abstract presentation, there have 
been offered certain objections based 
on concrete circumstances. The most 
frequent and most pertinent of these 
are worthy of treatment here. 

1. I appreciate the moral need of 
overcoming prejudice of attitude 
and actual discrimination which vio- 
lates another’s basic rights, but can’t 
segregation be reconciled with con- 
science at times, as indeed it seems 
to have been for some long periods 
of American history? 

There are two factors our inquir- 
er would have us presuppose which 
we may question, at least as far as 
a majority of segregationists are con- 
cerned. Are they really capable, in 
fact, of divorcing segregation from 
internal hatred or prejudice, and 
all unjustified political and economic 
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discrimination? The record suggests 
the negative. 


It would seem that segregation 
is usually the external result of ob- 
jectively unjust or uncharitable in- 
ternal attitudes. And, as we note 
later more fully, there is a well- 
founded doubt as to whether seg- 
regation can exist de facto without 
involving inequality of right and 
opportunity. 

But to get to the root of this seri- 
ous difficulty, let us admit the prem- 
ise as completely true, that many 
Americans, including some priests 
and Catholic laity, have believed, 
in apparent good faith, that segrega- 
tion could be justified, as long as 
it was not based on hatred or a 
doctrine of white supremacy, and 
if in the concrete basic human rights 
were respected (the so-called “sep- 
arate but equal” theory). 


First, let us note that the prob- 
lem should not be confused with 
the quite tenable view that segrega- 
tion, though wrong, may be toler- 
ated in certain conditions, when its 
immediate suppression would cause 
greater evils than it corrects. This 
could be true now in rare instances; 
it was more generally true in the 
past, when there was less aware- 
ness of the moral implications and 
a completely different set of social 
and political institutions and legal 
conditions. The poser is not about 
tolerance of others’ evil; it is about 
justification of one’s own share in 
segregation. This theory is based on 
a sort of misguided “angelism,” the 
idea that long-standing customs 
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which confine the body of an inno. 
cent person and limit his temporal 
opportunities are not wrong, as long 
as there is no deliberate interfer. 
ence with the absolute chance he 
has to save his soul. The slave stil] 
could sing his spirituals; the “segre- 
gated” person theoretically can look 
“elsewhere” (wherever that may be?) 
for suitable housing, a job with a 
living wage, or just a public restau. 
rant in which to eat. 


Secondly, there is the practical 
impossibility of providing really 
equal facilities in all the various 
areas of life in which segregation 
is enforced by law or custom. The 
writer realizes that some Southem 
states have made great strides in 
erecting public schools for Negroes, 
and that barriers to certain profes 
sional schools and apprenticeships 
for skilled jobs have been removed 
in other sections as well, but these 
are clearly exceptions to the rule 


that segregation de facto implies in- : 


equality, and usually also a pro 
nounced inferiority of opportunity. 
This is what the Supreme Cout 
recognized in the outlawing of com- 
pulsory segregation in public schools 
by its historical decision of May, 
1954. 


Take the very improbable view 
that public authority may be vested 
in the future only in those segrega- 
tionists who are paternal in their 
attitude towards Negroes, and yet 
who would venture the prediction 
that public facilities equal to those 
generally available to whites could 
or would be erected or opened in 
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each case for Negroes, in the way of 
schools, transportation, recreational 
areas, etc., etc.? 

Thirdly, the generally quiescent 
conscience of past generations is 
not a founded justification for cur- 
rent passivity. “What was” was not 
necessarily “what ought to have 
been.” The Church can only profit 
if Catholics practice what the Popes 
preach, and proceed now with our 
own “deliberate speed” to give a con- 
tinuing example of a complete Chris- 
tianity at work in the field of race 
relations. 


Valid Reasons? 


2. Much of the moral opposition 
to discrimination and segregation is 
based on the common danger that 
these will involve sinful attitudes or 
lead to injustice. Isn’t it possible 
that individuals may have valid 
reasons, apart from prejudice, for 
not welcoming Negroes to residences 


: in their neighborhoods, to jobs in 


their firms, or membership in their 
unions? 

The writer has heard questions of 
this type from many persons of good 
will, and appreciates the underlying 
difficulty. Before replying, we should 
stress two prerequisites: that in the 
individual case each should examine 

is conscience to seek sincerely 
whether prejudice is really absent; 
and that no unjust or uncharitable 
means should be contemplated as a 
way to prevent Negroes from moving 
into a neighborhood or taking a job, 
é.g., by provoking race riots or ex- 
teal violence, by harming person or 
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property, by threatening financial se- 
curity, by filing false records, etc. 
Some readers will recognize in the 
instances considered here the appli- 
cation of the principle of the two- 
fold effect, which permits acts which 
may have evil effects, if four condi- 
tions are present: a. the acts of the 
persons involved are not in them- 
selves evil; b. they intend only the 
good effect; the evil effect is but 
permitted; c. by its nature, the good 
effect does not depend on the evil; d. 
there is a proportionately grave 
cause for permitting the evil effect. 


Well-intentioned persons would 
have to be concerned particularly 
about the fourth condition. What 
may be permissible in the presence 
of these well-defined conditions will 
not be generally justified. Especial- 
ly now that restrictive real estate 
covenants are unenforceable at law, 
and since many states have anti- 
discrimination statutes forbidding 
refusal to hire on the basis of color 
alone, the applicable cases in race 
relations should be few indeed, but 
they do exist. 

For example, even though there 
is no sound objective reason for 
generally coupling Negro occupancy 
and real estate values, there can be 
cases in which unprejudiced home- 
owners may be faced with a certain 
and heavy financial loss if they do 
not sell their houses in a locality be- 
coming interracial. If the certainty 
of loss were verifiable (and this is 
not generally true) and in the ab- 
sence of internal malice, there is no 
sinfulness in the sales, though even 
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in such cases one might wish Chris- 
tians would make the more coura- 
geous choice. 

On the other level of the question 
—the economic—there isn’t very 
much an employer can do if the vast 
majority of his employes threaten 
to strike if he hires Negroes or pro- 
motes them to more lucrative posi- 
tions, except to try to educate the 
employes to a greater sense of so- 
cial justice and await a_ better 
opportunity of practising it him- 
self. And where the negative pres- 
sure of the membership is very 
strong, a union leader would not be 
obliged to leave his job as a protest 
against the union’s discrimination 
against Negroes. 

Finally, each of the above, the 
homeowner, employer, and union 
leader, has an obligation, together 
with all of us generally, according 
to our capacity and opportunity, to 
speed the day when there need be 
no occasion to tolerate, even remote- 
ly, a compromise with interracial 
justice or complete charity. 

Marriage 

3. Will not the breakdown of 
social, political, and economic dif- 
ferences lead to interracial mar- 
riages? 

In the providence of God, the 
writer has no sister. If he did, and 
if she, after the deliberation proper 
before making any definite choice 
of a partner in marriage, wanted to 
marry a Negro, he would have to 
remind her that interracial mar- 
riages encounter obstacles of a seri- 
ous and unusual nature, in our 
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present circumstances, but he would 
have neither right nor reason to go 
further than to verify the absence of 
impediments. 

There is nothing evil, nothing op- 
posed to either natural or divine 
positive law in a difference of race 
between those contemplating mar. 
riage. 

In the United States, we would 
have only a limited knowledge of 
the success or failure of such mar- 
riages, since only relatively few 
have taken place. On the basis 
of experience elsewhere, e.g., in 
French overseas colonies, and 
whatever statistics one might accu- 
mulate on American intermarriages, 
one is justified in stating that, a 
far as concerns the parties them. 
selves, such marriages offer every 
opportunity for natural success. In 
the current atmosphere in_ the 
United States, one may not be as 
sanguine about the children’s chance 
of social acceptance, though they 
have, of course, physical and mental 
powers equal to the generality of 
children born of parents of one 
race. 

But these difficulties are not, | 
repeat, impediments to the mar 


riages of those who may love each | 


other and are willing to face them 
together. We may also note, in pass 
ing, that there seems to be no no- 
ticeable quickening of the inter- 
marriage rate in those areas in 
which the races have equal use o 
social and civil rights. But even i 
there had been, that man would be 
rash indeed who would erect color 
or “race” into an impediment it- 
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validating marriage, in the face of 
God’s teaching that all men belong 
to the same human race, and have 
the right to enter the contract His 
Son raised to the dignity of a sac- 
rament. The moral obligation to 
avoid prejudice and discrimination 
does not impose the duty of making 
all, or any Negroes, particular 
friends but if, in the providence of 
God, this does occur between mem- 
bers of the opposite sex and leads 
to marriage, what human has the 
right to prohibit it on grounds of 
color? 
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No better conclusion to this arti- 
cle, in the mind of the writer, could 
be devised than to express the hope 
that it has reflected the spirit, and 
that it may be helpful in prompting 
readers to imitate the charity, evi- 
dent in these words from the first 
encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII 
to the United States: “We confess 
that we feel a special paternal affec- 
tion, which is certainly inspired of 
Heaven, for the Negro people dwell- 
ing among you; for in the field of 
religion and education We know 
that they need special care and com- 
fort and are very deserving of it . . .” 


In the Public Interest? 


Curbs on unionism are being suggested in the interest of the consumer, 
that is to say, on behalf of the public. When unions were weak and unin- 
fluential, public policy decided that their encouragement would benefit 
the economy through raising wage levels and hence broadening the 
purchasing-power base of our economy. There is little evidence that this 
goal has been so effectively and securely achieved that, on the pretext 
that the consumer will be benefited, unions should now be weakened in 
their dealings with employers. Employers have not shown themselves 
conspicuously more solicitous for the consuming public than have unions. 
We should, therefore, be slow to permit an increase in the monopoly 
power of industry under the guise of reducing the monopoly power of 
labor.—Gladys W. Gruenberg in Soctau Onver, March, 1958. 















Like any other social organi- 
zation the Catholic parish 
can be studied scientifically. 
Moreover, such study can be 
of incalculable help to the 
pastor in leading his flock 
and recovering the wander- 
ers and the lost. 


15 Million Lost Catholics’ 


JosePH B. ScHUYLER, S.]. 
Professor of Sociology 
Loyola College and Seminary 


AY social organizations, whether 
a family, a government, a 
school, an athletic club, or even a 
supermarket, are effective only if 
they have a correct knowledge of 
the facts of their situation, and if 
they adopt a policy in accordance 
with both the facts and their major 
exceptions. The Catholic parish is 
no exception, for all its obvious 
supernatural interest and depen- 
dence on divine grace. For the most 
part, by divine dispensation, the 
Catholic parish uses human person- 
nel and human means to effect the 
reception of the sacraments and the 
formation of Christian characters. 


The parish operates in one of many 
widely differing social milieux, serv- 
ing people who are of different back- 
grounds, capabilities, interests and 
temperaments. 

Like other social organizations of 
political, economic, domestic, or edu- 
cational origins, the religious social 
organization can be studied scien- 


tifically. Sociology, the science that | 


studies social organizations, seeks a 
knowledge as accurate as possible 
of the various social groups. It asks 
about origins and objectives, the ac- 
tivities, methods and memberships, 
the sources of strength and weak- 
ness, the degree of conformity be- 


®Reprinted from Catholic Management Journal, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
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tween policy, proficiency, and pur- 
poses. Depending upon the type of 
group studied, there are subbranches 
such as _ political, economic and edu- 
cational sociology, etc. Thus, a part 
of religious sociology is parish so- 
ciology—the application of sociologi- 
cal principles and methods to a 
study of a religious social group, or 
parish. 


An Ideal Parish 


The perfectly organized parish, 
in its most complete sense, is a func- 
tioning social system: 

of such size and physical equip- 
ment; 

such numerical proportion among 
priests, staff, lay leaders and other 
members; 

such a network of co-operating 
and mutually appreciated relation- 
ships and societies; 

so consciously possessed in its 
members of the knowledge of Chris- 
tian doctrine and moral; 

so dedicated to the achievement 
of communal and personal holiness 
through use of Mass and the sacra- 
ments and pursuit of the two great 
laws of divine and fraternal love; 

so constant in its maintenance of 
the primacy of its spiritual values 
and apostolic commission over co- 
ordinated subsidiary temporal val- 
ues; 

so welded by the communal con- 
cern of its members 

THAT there exists the practical 
and exploited opportunity for the 
spiritual and derivatively temporal 
tichness of the faith to be brought to 
its every actual and potential mem- 
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ber and to every institution of its co- 
extensive civic community. 

Although the foregoing might 
seem mr elemental Ne es it 
is) such an explanation is quite nec- 
essary for the many who know little 
about sociology and little about the 
social aspect of parish life and de- 
velopment. Recently at a campus 
dinner, an elderly and respected col- 
league praised the work on the par- 
ish being done by a Fordham Uni- 
versity sociological research team. 
“But,” he insisted, “you'll never get 
anywhere by applying statistics to 
religion. Religion involves a super- 
natural relationship between man 
and his God, and all the empirical 
methods of modern science can 
neither understand it nor help im- 
prove it.” 


Holy Father Approves 


On the other hand, Maurice Car- 
dinal Feltin of Paris wrote very 
clearly to the author of a study on 
French vocations: “But above all you 
have proved, with a multitude of 
facts to support it, that the num- 
ber of vocations (to the priesthood) 
depends directly on the sociological 
milieu.” Pope Pius XII has often, 
and most pointedly, emphasized the 
value and need of scientific colla- 
tion and interpretation of pastoral 
data, particularly in his address to 
pastors and lenten preachers of 
Rome two years ago. Having de- 
manded that the facts of religious 
practice be diligently and accurately 
learned, His Holiness continues: “It 
is necessary to study the meaning 
(of these data) in order to under- 
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stand the causes of some lapses 
from or returns (to religious ob- 
servance). Merely to discover an 
evil is not enough for the diagno- 
sis, without which one cannot speak 
of a right prognosis, and even less 
of adequate treatment.” 

His Holiness has expressed only 
one of the needs for studying the 
meaning of parish data. Parish so- 
ciology can serve many specific pur- 
poses. Many parishes lack adequate 
census files. Even those parishes 
with files are unable, almost without 
exception, to use them for any pur- 
pose other than checking a particu- 
lar fact of information about a par- 
ticular person at a particular time. 
One priest, whose parish laudably 
took an annual census, showed me 
a census file closet, remarking: 
“There lies a closet full of poten- 
tially valuable and costly informa- 
tion, unused and practically unusa- 
ble.” His 4000 family census cards, 
acquired annually, were unusable 
and unmaneuverable for any parish- 
wide analysis, despite their neat al- 
phabetical order. He could not pos- 
sibly have done in less than a full 
half-day of uninterrupted work what 
the curate of a northern parish did in 
15 minutes. (See Case No. 1.) 

Not only does the parish sociolo- 
gist want a complete collection of 
data, but he wants it available on 
research cards so that he can ana- 
lyze it without having to rebuild a 

le every time it is used. What does 
he want to analyze? There are al- 
most unlimited possibilities. Usually, 
a pastor is interested in correlations. 
That is, he is not interested merely 
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in the fact that 250 parishioners are 
active in parish societies; or that 
there are 100 invalid marriages, or 
750 elderly single (widowed, di- 
vorced, separated) women in his par- 
ish. He wants to know what other 
characteristics are common to these 
statistical categories, so he may 
know them as a class and prepare 
policy for them as a class. 


Parish Sociology Necessary? 


Just how necessary is sociological 
study of the parish in our day? 
Quite independent of _ situations 
which call for remedial policy, the 
use of sociological techniques could 
be of vast help in maintaining and 
increasing parish effectiveness. Like 
the Church of which it is a minia- 
ture copy, the parish lives in a con- 
stantly changing world. To do its 
work effectively, it must adapt itself 
to those changes. Reflect, for exam- 
ple, on the nationwide migration to 
suburbia which requires the estab- 


lishment of thousands of new parish | 


plants. Or consider the swelling rise 
of Catholics, both socio-economically 
and educationally. If the principle 
Quidquid recipitur, secundum mo- 
dum recipientis recipitur is true (as 
it must be), then any change in the 


persons to whom the parish minis- | 


ters and communicates its divine 
message must be considered in plan- 
ning that ministration and commuti- 
cation. 

Parish sociology is valuable, too, 
merely from the viewpoint of know 
edge. An intelligent citizen who 
wants to understand the structure 
and functioning of his government 
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studies civics, or political science or 
political sociology. So, too, intelli- 
gent parishioners should want to 
understand and study their parish. 

But this is more than a question of 
supererogatory knowledge or of 
hobbylike indulging in parish study. 
The politician who sees whole areas 
of the electorate deserting to the ri- 
val party or falling into apathy 
doesn’t view a political survey as a 
luxury: it has become a life-and- 
death, bread-and-butter necessity. 
The same is true of church atten- 
dance. 

In Catholic France, minimal re- 
ligious practice varies from about 
15 per cent in the cities, to a little 
more than 35 per cent in the rural 
areas. Catholic Belgium boasts about 
50 per cent minimal practice: 60 
per cent in the Flemish north, 41 
per cent in the Walloon south, and 
35 per cent in Brussels and _ its 
environs. Western Germany reports 
slightly below 50 per cent, while 
Russian-controlled Germany has fall- 
en to 30 per cent. With few excep- 
tions, major European urban areas 
can claim a minimal religious prac- 
tice ratio varying from 10 to 30 per 
cent, and the latter percentage is 
quite rare. The level of religious 
observation in Latin America is, if 
anything, much lower than Europe’s. 
Let us remember that these national, 
regional, and urban records imply 
that parishes operate on the average 
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at similar levels, and that the _ 


is the basic unit in the Church’s or- 


ganizational system. 


U.S. Parish Life 


What of parish life in the United 
States? Perhaps the answer lies in 
crowded churches on Sundays, in 
many hard-working parish priests, 
in the booming and overtaxed Cath- 
olic school systems whether paro- 
chial, secondary, or collegiate? Not 
quite. These same conditions—with 
the evident exception of the success- 
ful school systems—can be found in 
most foreign countries. We do not 
have all the facts on United States 
Catholics, but what facts we have 
are not completely encouraging. 

Five years ago, a Catholic Digest 
survey reported that of the known 
23.7 million American adult Catho- 
lics, some 62 per cent attended Mass 
regularly on Sunday; another 20 per 
cent attended irregularly, the pt is 
18 per cent not at all. Brother Mc- 
Caffrey* found 71 per cent attended 
in a small midwestern parish. Broth- 
er Schnepp’ in his study of an east- 
ern urban parish reported a gratify- 
ing 80 per cent regular attendance, 
and 16 per cent irregular practice. 
Father Kelly’s* study of white Cath- 
olics in Florida showed 75 per cent 
regular attendance and 12 per cent 
irregular practice. 

In a suburban parish known inti- 
mately by the author, Sunday Mass 


1 McCaffrey, Brother Augustine, F.S.C., Youth in a Catholic Parish (Washington, D.C.: 


Catholic University, 1941). 


2 Schnepp, Brother Gerald J., Leakage from a Catholic Parish (Washington, D.C.: Catho- 


lic University, 1942). 


8 Kelly, Rev. George A., Catholics and Practice of the Faith: A Census Study of the Dio- 


cese of St. Augustine (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1946). 
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CASE NO. 1: A veteran curate of a 
northern parish in a northeastern 
metropolis wanted to know the num- 
ber and identity of parish teen-agers 
enrolled in public schools in order 
to bring his released time religious 
instruction program up to date. 
Within 15 minutes, he sorted through 
8,500 parish census cards, separated 
the 140 prospective students, and 
was in business. Furthermore, he 
knew each student's grade, age, na- 
tionality and family background, re- 
ligious practice, whether he attended 
a Catholic grade school. To find this 
information, the curate used the Mc- 
Bee Keysort research cards (a kind 
of “poor man’s IBM” system) which 
contained some 100-odd coded items 
of information on each parishioner. 


CASE NO 2: Another large city 
parish, St. Paphnutius’ church had 
energetically sponsored Saturday 
night schoolyard dances for its pa- 
rishioners during the past few sum- 
mers. Here was a fine idea for pro- 
viding wholesome recreation and 
drawing its people closer to the 
parish. Because the clergy, parish 


society officials, and many of the pa- 
rishioners had Irish names, it was 
assumed that the parish was pre- 
dominately Irish, which led to the 
almost exclusive playing of Irish 
music. Unfortunately, nearly 60 per 
cent of the parish were Italians, who 
came to watch and listen for a 
while, but not to stay. And so the 
project failed for lack of parish data. 


CASE NO. 3: Ordained ten years 
ago, Father Daley has been the first 
and only assistant during the past 
three years at St. Robert's, a boom- 
ing suburban parish. A conscientious 
priest, he had diligently prepared 
his sermons aiming at an At ss 
with a 13-year-old mentality. This 
long-held and widely accepted prin- 
ciple was outdated when a parish 
survey revealed that more than 
80 per cent of the parishioners were 
college graduates. Now, without for- 
getting those in need of a simpler 


mental diet, Fr. Daley prepares his | 


instructions with greater intellectual 
meat. Once again, a knowledge of 
parish facts leads to the adoption of 
an entirely different policy of action. 





attendance hovers around the 60 
per cent ratio. In another urban 
parish study I made, parishioners 
who responded to census queries 
were found to be 80 per cent prac- 
ticing regularly and 9 per cent ir- 
regularly, although when the per- 
centage was applied to the whole 


parish, the ratio fell to 68 per cent. 


In probably the best known parish | 


study, Southern Parish* by Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Fichter, S.J., both census 
and investigators indicated a prac- 
tice ratio of 88 per cent. There was 
a discrepancy between the census 
and investigators as to how much 


‘Fichter, Rev. Joseph H., S.J., Southern Parish: Dynamics of a City Church (Chicago, 


Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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of this 88 per cent was regular 
practice. The census showed only 
7 per cent irregular practice, while 
the investigators claimed 31 per cent 
irregularity. 

Even more important in Father 
Fichter’s study was his discovery 
that over 40 per cent of the parish's 
baptized Goldin not included in 
those statistics, did not even con- 
sider themselves as Catholics or 
members of a parish. When these 
fallen-aways are included in the cal- 
culations of the investigators, the 
ratio for regular practice of all bap- 
tized Catholics in the parish fell to 
35 per cent, for irregular practice 
to 18 per cent. All this is food for 
somber thought. 

How typical of American parish 
life are these parish reports, no man 
can say with authority. The impres- 
sion has been growing into a con- 
viction, however, that they are by 
no means atypical at all. 

But we cannot lose sight of two 
very important points. First, mere 
Sunday attendance at Mass and 
Easter Communion are by no means 
the sole criteria of ideal or even 
adequate Catholic living. More on 
that later. The point is, that if even 
such minimal requirements as these 
are so widely neglected, what can 
be said of other elements of Chris- 
tian living which the parish should 
be propagating? Second, do not 
conclude from the foregoing para- 
graphs that parish sociology is pri- 
marily concerned with what is wrong 


with our parish life, or that this 
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article is expressing only negative 
interest in parish sociology. A watch- 
maker is as interested in what makes 
a watch tick as in what made it 
stop ticking. There is tremendous 
value in analyzing and assessing 
what is right with the parish, for 
the sake of the knowledge itself and 
for improving an already satisfactory 
policy. Scientifically, it is more in- 
teresting to know why 70 per cent 
of the parish is practicing the faith, 
than why 30 per cent is not. 

I have called attention to these 
somber and sobering realities pre- 
cisely to stress not only the legiti- 
macy, but the real necessity and 
urgency for parish sociology. If the 
facts are not known, how can proper 
policy be formulated? 


15 Million Lost Catholics? 


We mentioned before 40 per cent 
of the Southern Parish’s baptized 
Catholics who no longer considered 
themselves Catholics or parishioners. 
Such a percentage seems far too 
high to be typical of a national con- 
dition. My own study of a northern 
parish showed nothing nearly as 
bad. However, here is matter for re- 
flection. The Official Catholic Direc- 
tory’ for 1957 estimates 34.5 million 
Catholics in the United States. But 
during the past quarter century, the 
ratio of Catholic infant baptisms 
per American births has steadily 
risen from one in four, to one in 
three. This means either or both 
of the following: that the American 
Catholic birth rate is vastly higher 


5 The Official Catholic Directory 1957 (New York 8, N.Y.: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1957). 
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than the general American birth 
rate; or that the number of nominal 
Catholics who want their offspring 
baptized is far higher than our rec- 
ords would indicate. Very probably 
the number of baptized Catholics in 
the United States (whether they 
practice the faith or not) is close to, 
if not beyond 50 million! 

Where are the other 15 million 
Catholics? Not all of them are in 
someone else’s backyard: they are 
in my parish, too! Who are they? 
Why aren't they practicing the 
faith? What are their backgrounds, 
the obstacles to their return to the 
sacraments? How can they be 
reached? 

A personal apostolate, as the Holy 
Father has made emphatically clear, 
is not adequate to such a task of 
reclamation. A social apostolate is 
required. But only scientific study 
can suggest the nature of this apos- 
tolate. By analysis, sampling, and 
correlation, a parish sociologist 
could try to discover the most ef- 
fective media of communication 
with the particular types of people 
in his area. One cannot offer “bread 
and circuses” to the educated, nor 
“great books programs” to the illit- 
erate, nor courses refuting Protestant- 
ism to Jewish neighbors. What has 
been the experience elsewhere? 
Could that experience apply to one’s 
own situation? 


Counting Heads Helps 


One Christmas I was calling at a 
arish in a small Allegheny town. 
The staff included a holy and zeal- 


ous pastor and three energetic and 
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equally zealous curates. They as- 
sured me that some of the data 
brought to light in Southern Parish 
could not possibly exist in their local 
parish. Out of a population of almost 
50,000, there were some 3,000 Cath- 
olics. The priests knew their people 
well enough to be certain that only a 
very small proportion of them were 
remiss in their practice. Yet, in the 
course of conversation I learned that 
the parish church had a capacity of 
about 350 (crowded), and the par- 
ish had five Masses on Sunday, the 
first two of which were attended by 
half-capacity congregations. With 
the possible exception of Easter, 
there could not have been more than 
1,600 persons at Mass on any given 
Sunday. Evidently, the crowds at- 
tending the late Masses and the fact 
that the priests were constantly 
busy led to a false assumption. 
Counting seats might not require 
much astuteness, but it can unearth 
some elementary facts. 

In another parish the pastor re- 
fused to use available funds to in- 
crease his school facilities on the as- 
sumption that there were too few 
children. He reasoned that the 
young people were moving away 
after marriage instead of staying in 
the parish. An organized check of the 
housing facilities in his parish would 
have shown that they were too cost- 
ly for young couples, but they did 
attract growing families after the 
first few years of marriage. A check 
of one typical square block revealed 
there were 78 children within two 
years of school age! 

One might write off these, and 
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other, mistaken assumptions simply 
as lack of common sense. But the 
point is that a widespread use of 
scientific analysis and appraisal of 
our parish functioning could obviate 
many of the errors attributed to 
lack of common sense. Moreover, it 
would suggest ways of dealing with 
some of our problems that at pres- 
ent are quite beyond the ken of 
common sense. 

It might be argued that for all 
the mistakes made occasionally, the 
great majority of our parishes under 
the dedicated leadership of many 
hard-working priests are doing a tre- 
mendous job. This is not only ad- 
mitted, but proudly and gratefully 
professed! Still we cannot forget 
those 15 million Catholics who are 
not even identified . . . or the 40 
per cent of professed Catholics who 
do not live up to even minimal re- 
quirements . . . or the majority non- 
Catholic community to whom the 
parish also has an obligation to com- 
municate its divine message. 

In appraising any social organiza- 
tion, we pay particular attention to 
its constitutive elements. What are 
these elements in the parish? Any 
social system operates in a certain 
place or physical environment. It 
consists of people, of presumably 
varying characteristics, related to 
each other, and acting and interact- 
ing with each other to achieve one 
or more common purposes. A certain 
pattern of mutually complementary 
roles, statuses, and socially sanc- 
, tioned ways of doing things is im- 
plied. These are the society’s norms 
or rules. The purposes toward which 
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the social organization, its relation- 
ships and interaction are directed 
reflect the basic values, the very 
raison détre, of the organization. 
Parish sociology directs its attention 
to the whole and each of the parts 
of this parish social system. 

The facts of each of these ele- 
ments must be considered, and the 
degree in which they fit together 
and achieve the over-all objectives 
of the society. For example, the 
clerks at a government bureau might 
be chummy pals who enjoy each 
other’s company at lunch and coffee 
break, but if their relationship does 
not contribute to the effectiveness 
of the office, it can hardly be 
counted as an asset to the bureau. 
Similarly, suppose a parish has a St. 
Vincent de Paul society of ten mem- 
bers, who are desirous of growing 
in personal holiness and contribut- 
ing to parish life through helping 
the poor, but they spend their month- 
ly meetings, month after month, dis- 
cussing the same four cases of pov- 
erty and nothing else. Then one 
might question how much their col- 
lective man power and good will are 
actually contributing to the parish. 
The part must contribute to the 
whole. How often does this happen? 
When it does, how can it be im- 
proved? 


Four Elements of a Parish 


In the Code of Canon Law, the 
Church defines explicitly four con- 
stitutive elements of the Catholic 
parish: a particular territory, the 
people within it, their pastor, and 
their church. Other elements are im- 
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plicit in this definition and in the 
very objectives of the parochial 
“Church in miniature.” What are 
these objectives and other elements 
of an ideal parish? 

As far as I know, there is no ade- 
quate definition of an “ideal parish.” 
The definition in Canon Law lists 
certain juridical substantials, but says 
nothing of objectives or other ele- 
ments that must be part of any so- 
cial system. I propose the norm de- 
tailed below be used in appraising 
any parish. 

Admittedly, this definition is quite 
a mouthful! But it is submitted so 
that any parish priest or apostolic 
layman will find the criteria for ap- 
praising his own parish. 

The definition gives rise to many 
questions. For example, do parish 
boundaries make sense? Many do, 
many do not. Is the physical plant 
adequate? What is being done about 
the large percentage of Catholic 
school children who cannot be ac- 
commodated in a Catholic school? 
Do priests and laity really know 
each other? Could the parish staff 
be enlarged by having the laity as- 
sume, with or without pay, some 
of the less priestly functions of the 
clergy? Do parishioners know each 
other? Do they have a mature un- 
derstanding of their faith, not just 
a recollection of catechism answers 
remembered from grammar school? 
Few parishes would score a satisfac- 
tory mark on that question. Are Sun- 
day sermons pertinent to the needs 
and interests of parishioners? 

Are the parish's social and busi- 
ness enterprises, financing, and 
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building adequate? Are they perhaps 
more successful than the parish's 
spiritual enterprises? What non- 
monetary contribution can the laity 
make to the parish? Can they par- 
ticipate in the parish’s apostolate? 
Do the clergy follow the Holy Fa- 
ther’s urging to accept the laity and 
to direct the lay apostolate? 

How much true fraternal Chris. 
tian love is evident in the parish 
toward fellow Catholics and non- 
Catholic members? Remember all 
persons living within the parish are 
considered by the Church to be part 
of the parish and the object of its 
apostolic concern. Does the parish 
school contribute to parish loyalty 
beyond the rallying around the old 
school team and banner? 

Some of these questions imply a 
certain idealism, for we are consider- 
ing an ideal parish as a norm for 
rang Obviously, with such an 
ideal in mind, we cannot rest with 
what we have. 

The first step is to find out the 
facts. Meanwhile, we may reflect on 
the reminder of Pope Pius XII to the 
Central Institute of Italian Statistics 
in 1954: “And if statistics are used 
especially in the study of material 
development in the social, economic, 
and moral life of the nation, they 
can be used likewise in the study of 
a religious situation.” 

Perhaps if we had more studies 
of the parish, not all parishes would 
have to ask all the questions sug: 
gested above. We might build a core 
of socioparochial knowledge 
which all might draw. For parish 
sociology is but a guide in helping 
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the pastor lead his faithful flock and treasures, thanks to a more precise 
find the wanderers and the lost. It knowledge of the social situation of 
has the role of facilitating for the its children and the social pressures 
Church the task of transmitting its which help or hinder them. 


The Church and Reform 


It is obvious that the Church must, so far as she can, take account of 
changing times and people, and that she will have to adapt herself to 
new circumstances in so far as she can and may. But it is not so clearly 
obvious to all the faithful where the boundaries of this “can” and “may” 
are to be drawn. While one group delights in the reforms that the 
Church herself has introduced and wants even more reforms, others will 
be wondering whether all that hitherto had been taken as certain and un- 
changeable must now be questioned. Thus it may happen that the 
Church becomes a sign of contradiction to her own faithful; to one be- 
cause she reforms too much, and to the other because she does not seem 
to be open enough to the demands of modern times . . . 

It is obvious that all these reforms are only concerned with positive 
laws and institutions ordered by the Church herself for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the faithful, which she can, therefore, change or abrogate if she 
judges that, under changed circumstances, the salvation of the faithful 
will be served by it. But there are many other matters, in the realm of 
doctrine and Christian morals, that cannot be changed by the Church, 
because they come from God Himself.—Lenten Pastoral (1958) of the 
Netherlands Hierarchy. 











THE MONTH'S EDITORIAL 





Though a direct causal rela- 
tionship between reading 
and crime cannot be proved, 
there is a strong presumption 
in favor of a truly dynamic 
relationship—one that goes 
far beyond that of mere ac- 
cidental juxtaposition. 


Reading and Crime 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER® 


et existence of juvenile delinquency is incontestable. It is only the 
rare sentimental adulator of youth who finds it possible to dream it 
off the scene. But there is considerable public debate as to why juvenile 
crime has reached such terrifying proportions, and there is always the 
temptation to resort to a naive, uncomplicated solution. Among the causes 
advanced to explain youth’s lamentable lapses from correct behavior is 


that of reading—reading of horror comics, sex comics, of lurid and pro | 
vocative paperbacks, or magazines which exploit sex and sadism in the | 


name of some pseudo-respectable purpose. 

That there is a relationship between reading and crime is fairly evident, 
but the precise nature of the relationship cannot easily be ascertained. 
Very often an apprehended criminal, either juvenile or adult, will admit 
that his career in crime was stimulated by his reading of the kind of 
literature we have mentioned. We cannot take such confessions at face 


*Davenport, Ia., June 28, 1958. 
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value, for it leaves unresolved such important questions as whether such 
reading is a cause or an occasion, whether such reading was consciously 
sought after or was simply available, and whether there was freedom or 
impulse to reject such reading. 

Dr. Wertham, in his well-known book Seduction of the Innocent, saw 
a direct causal relationship between the reading of horror comics and 
juvenile crime. On the other hand, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, in their 
study Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, give little prominence to reading 
as an effective factor in delinquency. Since both works purport to be 
scientific surveys it is a little disconcerting to find between them such a 
wide margin of disagreement. It is small wonder that those who are 
all-out opponents of censorship seize upon this very lack of concord as 
a serviceable anti-censorship weapon. 


Inadequacy of Science 


It is our firm conviction that even though a direct causal relationship 
between reading and crime cannot be proved, there is a strong presump- 
tion in favor of a truly dynamic relationship—one that goes far beyond 
that of mere accidental juxtaposition. The chief reason it is possible for 
sociologists to come to divergent and even opposed conclusions respect- 
ing the causes of crime is simply that the methods of the natural sciences 
are inadequate in the realm of ethical values. The social scientist sees 
causes where the moralist sees only occasions or conditions. The social 
scientist believes that if we alter the environment we can eliminate the 
causes of crime. The moralist—or at least the Catholic moralist—believes 
that if we alter the environment we can diminish the occasions of sin. 
The distinction is of capital importance. 

Ever since the Fall man has had an affinity for sin. As St. Augustine 
put it, “We naturally tend towards what is forbidden.” We know this 
from revelation, not from science, but the story of mankind as history 
unfolds it to us corroborates the data of revelation. This does not mean 
that man is predetermined to sin—that he has lost his freedom to refuse 
evil. We know that even in the natural order man’s liberty is compromised 
but not destroyed. If everything is possible to grace, something is possible 
to nature. Sin as such can never be traced to “environmental factors,” to 
causes extrinsic to man’s will—a will vacillating but free. 

The subliterature of crime and sex is an occasion of sin, not a cause. 
When we have eliminated the occasion we have not eliminated the pos- 
sibility of sin. But an occasion of sin, when it is grave and public, calls 
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for drastic social action. Youth is fragile and open to seduction, but it is 
also generous and open to the call of heroism. Nevertheless, because of 
that affinity for evil of which we have spoken, he needs to have his path 
towards manhood disembarrassed of serious temptation. It will never be 
possible, of course, to remove all the hazards of sin; but a society which 
cynically sits by while the entrepreneurs of evil solicit its youth is indeed 
decadent. 

While we cannot legislate evil out of the world or police a nation into 
virtue, we can and ought to punish those who traffic in that kind of lit- 
erature calculated to pervert the young. Admittedly, this is a negative 
and partial approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency. It does not 
touch on the importance of positive character formation. It does not deal 
with other aspects of the phenomenon of youthful crime. It is far from 
being a utopian solution. But forceful and persistent prosecution of the 
panderers of evil will improve the public climate and disencumber our 
youth of unnecessary obstacles in their contest with the powers of dark- 
ness. 


Minimal Censorship 


Censorship in a society such as ours is quite properly regarded with 
distrust. But in certain circumstances a minimal censorship is the only 
method of achieving desirable social objectives. It seems to us that the 
ACLU and the ALA, in their anxiety to protect the freedom of the seri- 
ous literary artist, have unwittingly given comfort to the purveyors of 
crime. Their intransigency on the question of censorship may work ult- 
mately in their own harm, for intransigency breeds intransigency, and 
the zealots for reform will be tempted to push forward their claims into 
areas where discretion would not venture. We must not permit a situa- 
tion in which art is regarded as the foreordained enemy of morality or 
morality is irremediably opposed to art. It is precisely because we want 
to ensure the larger freedom that we plead for the minor proscription. 

It was just a hundred years ago that the great but misguided 
French poet, Charles Baudelaire, gave it as his opinion that true progress 
does not consist in the advances of technology or science but “in the 
diminution of the traces of original sin.” The poet confuses the order of 
the natural sciences with the order of religious experience, but even in 
the order of religious experience his insight is negative. For the Catho- 
lic, progress in religion lies in an ever increasing attentiveness to the 
claims of supernatural love. It is to this task that parents must address 
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their efforts in training their children. Even when they ask the State 
to remove pornography from within easy reach of their children they 
will know that they have done very little. Sin is not destroyed by the 
mere absence of occasion, and virtue is more than the absence of sin. 
The State can offer no program for holiness. 


False Assumptions 


The sponsors of “right-to-work” laws and their voluntary spokesmen 
take this adamant position of total abolition of the union shop and build 
upon it, because they are acting on unfounded assumptions. 

Among these unproven suppositions are: 

1, That a “right-to-work” law is a remedy for the corrupt practices 
of certain individual labor leaders exposed by the McClellan Committee. 

2. That mass desertions of employes from the ranks of organized labor 
unions would build up better unions in America. 

3. That no worker anywhere, regardless of how necessary the union 
may be in a plant, has any social obligation whatever to join with his 
fellow workers in protecting their common standard of living. 

4. That every union abuse anywhere is a direct result of a union 
shop provision in a contract. 

5. That a “right-to-work” law, in some magic way, can inspire union 
members to have a greater interest in trade union affairs. 

6. That the moral standards of trade unions in states that now 
have “right-to-work” laws are higher than in those states that allow 
the union shop. 

7. That a “right-to-work” law is morally and socially of higher value 
than the Taft-Hartley Law which has given a legal sanction to the 
union shop. 

8. That absolute freedom for the individual in human social relations 
is a natural right—LaBor-MANAGEMENT PaneL, Jan.-Feb., 1958. 








Within the scope of his own 
ideals as a man of state and 
an officer of the court, the 
lawyer incurs a responsibility 
for the guardianship and the 
renewal of the public phi- 
losophy and also finds oppor- 
tunities for the discharge of 
this responsibility. 


Freedom, Responsibility 


and the Law 


Joun Courtney Murray, S.J. 
Editor, THEoLocicaL STUDIES 


E are confronting today in 

American life two phenomena 
which, in their combination, appear 
paradoxical. 

First, there is today a remarkable 
upsurge of religion. The phenomenon 
is complex; it is also ambiguous, 
both in its content and in its origins. 
I shall not undertake to analyze it 
here. But I would point out one in- 
teresting fact. Today we Americans 
are affirming, perhaps more em- 
phatically than ever before in our 
history, that we are a religious peo- 
ple; that we, as a people, believe in 


*Reprinted from the Catholic Lawyer, 96 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, 1, N.Y., Sum- 


mer, 1956. 


God, the Creator and Lord of all 
things. 

However, we seem to be making 
something more than this purely re- 
ligious affirmation. We seem also to 
be affirming that the existence of 
God is the first premise of our or- 
ganized national life; that the sov- 
ereignty of God is the first principle 


of American politics. We are there- 


fore not only affirming that God is, | 


and that He is the Lord; we are also 
affirming that this nation is under 
God and under His Lordship. 

Now comes the paradox. At the 
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moment when we are witnessing this 
upsurge of public religion in Amer- 
ica we are notified that there has 
occurred a decadence of the public 
philosophy of America. At the mo- 
ment when we are most firmly pro- 
claiming. the sovereignty of God 
over our nation, we are told that 
we have lost hold of the body of 
mediating principles in terms of 
which the sovereignty of God be- 
comes operative as the dynamic 
basis of the freedom and the order of 
our constitutional commonwealth. 

A resolution of the paradox would 
call for two converging efforts. First, 
there is the effort, to be exerted by 
both clergy and laity, to impart a 
properly intellectual dimension to 
the present religious reawakening; 
to give it theological and philosophi- 
cal substance, lest it waste itself in 
the superficial vagaries of a sheer 
“mood.” The second effort falls more 
strictly within the responsibilities of 
the men of the bar and bench. The 
corporate body of lawmen bears a 
special responsibility for the effec- 
tive guardianship and for the pe- 
tiodic renewal of the public philoso- 
phy of the United States. This is 
my theme. 





Renewal of Public Philosophy 


It was the providential good for- 
tune of our American Republic that 
,its constitutional structure was de- 
fined and its institutions established 
within the context of the liberal 
tradition of politics; that great con- 
fluence of Greek, Roman, Germanic, 
and Christian ideas about society, 
law, and government. This tradition 
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reached our shores substantially in- 
tact. It had indeed already been 
secularized somewhat, but it had not 
yet been demoralized (the distinc- 
tion is used by Lord Percy in his 
book, The Heresy of Democracy). 
Protestantism had touched it and 
left upon it the taint of an excessive 
individualism and voluntarism. The 
Enlightenment too had laid its secu- 
larizing hand upon it; but the in- 
fluence of Protestant faith in God 
and in the Lord Jesus had at least 
blunted the impact of the Enlighten- 
ment and preserved the tradition 
from the radical secularization that 
it underwent in Continental Europe. 
The political and legal climate of 
America during the Revolutionary, 
Constitutional, and Federalist periods 
was still substantially a Christian cli- 
mate—the same climate within which 
the common law and the British 
heritage of constitutionalism and the 
concept of natural rights had been 
formed. 

There was, therefore, in those 
days, a public philosophy—a whole 
body of concepts, principles, and 
precepts bearing upon the political 
life of man; together with a certain 
general style of thinking about all 
the problems of politics and law. 
This public philosophy derived from 
the ancient tradition whose central 
assertion was the existence of a 
rational order of truth and justice, 
which man does not create, since it 
is the reflection of the Eternal Rea- 
son of God, but which man can 
discover, since he is himself made 
in the image of God. 

It was to this traditional assertion 
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that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence referred when it said: “We 
hold these truths to be _ self- 
evident . . .” In those 18th century 
days men were perhaps too free 
in their use of the word “self- 
evident.” But the substance of the 
affirmation holds good. We were 
then saying: “There are truths, and 
we know them.” We were saying: 
“There is a public philosophy, and 
we hold it, and upon this philosophy, 
as a foundation, we shall build our 
independent Republic.” 


Moral Concepts 
From this philosophy we draw the 


moral concept of freedom under law, 
both divine and human, and the 
concept of justice, and the concept 
of human equality. From it, too, we 
derived the political ideas of repre- 
sentation and consent. This philoso- 
phy fashioned for us the conception 
of the legal order of society as sub- 
ject to a higher law whence it de- 
rives its binding force upon the con- 
science. This philosophy therefore 
taught us that human law is neither 
simple fact nor sheer force, but a 
special form of moral direction 
brought to bear, coercively, upon 
the action of society in the interests 
of freedom and order. In this phi- 
losophy the state is a part of the 
moral universe, subject—as the indi- 
vidual man is—to the objective 
canons of justice. Therefore the 
state is not omnipotent; it is limited 
in its power and action by rights 
that are inherent in the human per- 
son, and it is dedicated by its very 
nature to the service of the human 
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person and to the furtherance of his 
innate destinies, both temporal and 
eternal. 

These were in sum the truths we 
knew and held, as a people, during 
the fateful period when our consti- 
tutional commonwealth was found- 
ed. This philosophy was public and 
official. There was indeed a measure 
of dissent from it, but the dissent 
was marginal, whereas the consensus 
was massive. There was an American 
orthodoxy. It furnished the premise 
of our newly fashioned institutions, 
and it permeated them as their in- 
ner principle of life. It established 
the essential link of continuity be 
tween the new American experiment 
and the old Western tradition. At 
the same time it stood warrant for 
the innovations in the experiment, 
because it certified them as develop 
ments of the tradition and not it 
overthrow. This public philosophy, 
by making our concept of free gov- 


ernment intelligible, also made it 


workable. 


The Idea of Freedom 


Only partially was this philosophy 
committed to paper, in the form 
law. More important was the fat 
that it formed part of the gener! 


wisdom of the time. The essence @| 


this general wisdom was perhaps dis 
tilled in the idea that more than an\ 
other idea launched our constitv- 
tional commonwealth—the idea ¢ 
freedom. The idea in those days 
had an inner moral structure. Free 
dom was not conceived in terms 
the sheer subjective autonomy 4 


the will. Man’s freedom, like ma} 





| hominum,” said Livy 
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himself, stood within the moral uni- 
verse. It meant the objective right 
to act; it meant what Acton defined 
as the “right to do what one ought,” 
a right, therefore, that is rooted in 
reason and sanctioned by inviolable 
divine law. 

What was no less important, free- 
dom was also conceived in terms of 
social relations. It was a responsi- 
bility no less than a right—a right to 
claim what is due to oneself, and a 
responsibility to respect what is due 
to others. This responsibility is ac- 
cepted when freedom in society is 
claimed. And both the claim to free- 
dom and the acceptance of its re- 
sponsibility entail the same thing— 
submission to the rule of law. “Le- 
gum idcirco servi sumus, ut liberi 
esse possimus.” Freedom can exist 
only under the rule of law. And it 
is the rule of law which itself 
guarantees freedom; for it means 
that I need obey none but the law. 
“Imperia legum potentiora quam 
And ever 
afterward men of the liberal tradi- 
tion have demanded a government 
of laws and not of men. We Amer- 
icans call it “free government.” It is 
the kind of government which estab- 
lishes a limited order of rational law 
that is by the same token an order 
of full human freedom. 


Erosion of Public Philosophy 


The question now is, whether this 
public philosophy has survived the 
impact of those two potentially de- 


r structive agencies—time and the 


mutability of all human ideas and 
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aspirations. There are those who say . 
that it has not. A strong case can 
be made for this judgment, as ex- 
pressed, for example, by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann: 

In our time the institutions built 
upon the foundations of the public 
philosophy still stand. But they are 
used by a public who are not being 
taught, and no longer adhere to, the 
philosophy. Increasingly, the people 
are alienated from the inner principles 
of their institutions. 

Much evidence, I say, could be 
adduced in support of this view. 
There is, for instance, the wide- 
spread popular opinion that “democ- 
racy” consists in one thing alone— 
majority rule. And there is the so- 
phisticated defense of this position, 
which consists in an appeal to a 
philosophical theory of the relativism 
of truth and moral values. This rela- 
tivism, we are told, is the official 
philosophy of democracy; it is today 
the public philosophy. Perhaps it is, 
in point of fact. But if it is, the 
judgment of Mr. Lippmann and 
others is altogether right. There has 
taken place an alienation of the peo- 
ple from the inner principles of their 
institutions; for these inner prin- 
ciples, in the minds of the men who 
conceived the institutions, were cer- 
tainly not the philosophical dogma 
that asserts all truths and values to 
be relative, or the political dogma 
that reduces the substance of demo- 
cratic society to a single procedural 
technique, majoritarianism. 

I should say here that I by no 
means deprecate the value of pro- 
cedures. The legal rule of due 
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process is, for instance, largely a 
matter of procedure; but the ob- 
servance of this procedure is of the 
substance of justice. A democratic 
society necessarily places a high 
value on its methods of making de- 
cisions and reaching social judg- 
ments, whether these be expressed 
in law or in more informal ways. 
And I would so far agree with Mr. 
Erwin Griswold when he says: 


A failure to appreciate the intimate 

relation between sound procedure and 
the preservation of liberty is implicit . . . 
in that saddest and most short-sighted 
remark of our times: “I don’t like the 
methods, -but . . .” For methods and 
procedures are of the essence of due 
process, and are of vital importance to 
liberty. 
This needed to be said. But it still 
remains true that to reduce the en- 
tire substance of democracy to a 
matter of the method of doing 
things, independently of any judg- 
ment on the rightness or value of 
what is done, is to abandon the 
public philosophy and the political 
tradition which launched our Re- 
public. 

I have neither the time nor the 
wish to draw up an indictment of 
certain contemporary theories of de- 
mocracy; there is a more important 
task. I shall simply submit my own 
opinion, in two propositions. First, 
there has taken place a serious ero- 
sion of the public philosophy of 
America under the impact of intel- 
lectual forces which have been able 
to create a vacuum without at the 
same time having the resources with 
which to fill it. Second, this dan- 
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gerous vacuum at the heart o 
American life has come vividly t 
the awareness of serious observers 
and they are asking the questions 
How shall this vacuum be filled? 
How shall the public philosophy of 
America be vigorously renewed? h 
Mr. Lippmann’s words: “The poign. 
ant question is whether, and, if s 
how, modern men could make vital 
contact with the lost traditions of 
civility.” I believe that this question 
is put with particular sharpness ty 
the legal profession, 


On Renewing Traditions 


However, before embarking m 
this topic one thing ought to k 
made clear. The renewal of ow 
American public philosophy doe 
not mean a return to the past. The 
movement cannot be launched unde 
the slogan, “Back to the Founding 
Fathers!” Even if we were to e& 
ecute this maneuver of a retum t 
the past, we would find that th 
philosophy of the Founding Father, 
good as it was, is not good enough 
for the political and social needs ¢ 
today, any more than their Deis 
would be good enough for our cot- 
temporary religious needs. 

I have said that the Founding Fé 


thers did their work within th} 


context of an older tradition, th 
liberal tradition of the West. Thi 
was the basic strength of thei 
thought—that it was traditional. But 
this too was its weakness; for they 
made contact with the older tradi 
tion at a moment when it had 4: 
ready been weakened from within 
and had begun its decline. We cat 
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see this today, both from the stand- 
point of our scholarship and also 
from the standpoint of our expe- 
rience—political, social, and eco- 
nomic. 

Hence we can see what our prob- 
lem is today. It is not to go back 
to the Founding Fathers; you would 
better say that it is to go forward 
fom the Founding Fathers. Our 
problem is not to make vital contact 
with the traditions of civility as 
these traditions were possessed and 
restated by the great men of the 
18th century. Our problem is to go 
back beyond the 18th century and 
to make vital contact with the tradi- 
tions of civility in their purer form 
before they had been touched by 
the rationalism, voluntarism, secu- 
larism and individualism of 18th 
century England and America. It is 
only thus that traditions are renewed 
-first, by a return to their original 
sources, and then by a restatement 
of their original principles and in- 
spirations in terms of a later and 
much altered social reality. This is a 
large subject. I shall pause only 
long enough to make it somewhat 
concrete by an example. 

There was no doubt that early 
America was profoundly influenced 
by the theories of John Locke. 
However, to the American of 1958, 
who understands our society as it is, 
John Locke looks quite different 
than he did to the men of ’79. 
Locke’s theories of liberty and of 
civil government and of their rela- 
tions were convincing in the 18th 
century—because it was the 18th 
century. But it is no good trying to 
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resurrect Locke today; he is dead 
and buried. 

Indeed there are those who are 
now saying that his grave is that 
of a villain, not of a hero. It can be 
argued—as it has been argued by 
Patrick Gordon-Walker in his book, 
Restatement of Liberty—that it was 
precisely John Locke who involved 
society in the dilemma from which 
it is today struggling to escape. The 
horns of the dilemma are an indi- 
vidualism that verges toward an- 
archy, and a collectivism that verges 
toward tyranny. From this dilemma, 
they say, there is no escape in terms 
of the Locke theories and their as- 
sumptions. They conclude that we 
need today a political, social, and 
economic philosophy as different 
from Locke’s as the America of 1958 
is different from the England of 
1688. Locke may have been good 
enough for the Founding Fathers; 
he is not good enough for us. 

Nor are the Founding Fathers 
themselves good enough, though we 
can still lear much from them. Our 
task is not the recapture of a particu- 
lar moment in the history of the 
liberal tradition; it is the re-creation 
of the tradition itself through an un- 
derstanding of its inner substance 
and through an adaptation of this 
substance to the society in which we 
live. This much, I think, needed to 
be said in order to measure the 
magnitude of the task that con- 
fronts us. 

To the doing of this task the cor- 
porate body of lawmen is held, I 
think, by most cogent reasons. 

History itself has imposed this 
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responsibility. It has often been 
pointed out that the political and 
constitutional tradition of America, 
in which so much of the public 
philosophy is enshrined, was fash- 
ioned in its origins largely by law- 
yers. The Constitutional period from 
1785 onwards—and thereafter, up to 
the 1830s—is now looked upon as a 
sort of Golden Age. In those days 
the lawyer stood closest to the great 
public issues of the time. He in- 
stinctively took these issues at their 
highest level; and he brought to 
bear upon them not only an acute- 
ness of practical legal judgment but 
also the rich resources of philosophy, 
history, jurisprudence, and the law 
of nations, There were statesmen of 
the law in those days, when lawyers 
were likewise men of state—men of 
whom it could not be said, as Dis- 
raeli said of Lord Brougham, “The 
lawyer has spoiled the statesman.” 

On the contrary, those men set 
their knowledge of the law in the 
service of statesmanship. And they 
established a tradition. The study of 
the law became, as Jefferson not- 
ed, “the most certain stepping stone 
in a political line.” This “political 
line” led, as he further noted in 
context, to public usefulness rather 
than merely to the honors and pre- 
requisites of public office (which 
were few, then as now). The dy- 
namism of the profession seems to 
have been a sense of responsibility 
to the public, not only in regard of 
its framework of law but also in re- 
gard of the quality of its ideas, the 
content of its philosophy, and the 
whole ethos of the state. 
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One should not, of course, ro. 
manticize that Golden Age. Ther 
were men of base metal in it—ignor. 
ant and cynical men who merited 
the satire of Benjamin Franklin. But 
it can nonetheless be said that there 
was a general realization among the 
lawmen that their calling brought 
them close to the fountainhead of 
freedom and order in society; that 
the instrument with which they 
worked influenced the direction of 
society, for good or ill; that they 
were importantly the architects of 
free government. To use Mr. Justice 
Stone’s later but altogether tradi- 
tional phrase, the bar in that genera- 
tion understood that it was “the 
guardian of public interests com- 
mitted to its care,” and that the 
law itself was the first of these 
public interests. 

It is not therefore surprising that 
the men of the bar, as de Tocque- 
ville observed, formed an accepted 
aristocracy within American society. 
He said: 


The profession of the law is the only 
aristocratic element which can be amal- 
gamated without violence with the 
natural elements of democracy . . .! 
cannot believe that a saga could 
subsist at the present time if the in 


fluence of lawyers in public busines | 


did not increase in proportion to the 
power of the people. 


De Tocqueville seems here to be 
pointing to perhaps the deepest 
source of the bar’s responsibility for 
the public philosophy—I mean the 
fact that the bar occupies a media- 
torial position between government 


and the people. 
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What de Tocqueville feared, of 
course, were the dangers inherent in 
popular government. There is the 
danger of tyranny on the part of the 
majority. There is also the danger 
that in a democracy the whole 
process of government may be de- 
natured in a particular way. It is in 
the nature of government, as it is 
in the nature of law, that it should 
exert the pressure of reason upon 
the affairs of men in society. Gov- 
emment, and law too, are rational, 
or they are not government and law 
at all. 

But de Tocqueville feared that 
the essential rationality of the gov- 
emmental and legal process would 
be perverted in consequence of pop- 
ular pressures. Behind these pres- 
sures would lie, not reason and 
justice and concern for the common 
good, but unruly passion and nar- 
row partisanship and exclusive con- 
cem for private or group interest. 
Therefore he looked for salvation to 
the aristocracy of the bar—to the 
men who understand the nature of 
law, and to that extent, the nature 
also of government. 


The Judicial Attitude 


I think that I am in the line of 
his argument when I say that the 
bar is the guardian of the public in- 
terest in free and rational govern- 
ment, in consequence of the ideal 
of the lawyer as the “officer of the 
court,” in something more than a 
merely technical sense of the phrase. 
This ideal itself derives from the 
high tradition of the public phi- 
losophy. To understand the public 
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philosophy is, I think, to understand 
that a lawyer is neither an employee 
nor a mere agent of his client. 
Neither is he in the status of an in- 
dependent contractor. He is a fidu- 
ciary; or, more accurately, he stands 
at one end of a particular type of 
confidential relationship. 

The lawyer-client relationship is 
quite different from most of the re- 
lationships which arise when one 
man pays another man money to ac- 
complish for him a certain task. 
Within the traditions of the bar, 
which are part of the high traditions 
of civility, the peculiarities of the 
lawyer-client relationship are not the 
consequence of any private contract 
between client and lawyer. They 
are the consequence of the status of 
the bar itself within society—the con- 
sequence of the particular functions 
which society has committed to the 
legal profession. 

Fidelity to his client is indeed 
the lawyer’s duty; therefore vigor- 
ous advocacy is his right. But 
this fidelity is not his full duty; 
nor is its consequent right of ad- 
vocacy unlimited—whatever men may 
have thought in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when a pervasive individualism 
resulted in a stress on the lawyer- 
client contract to the detriment of the 
lawyer-client relationship. This rela- 
tionship involves an element of so- 
cial responsibility. Jeremiah S. Black 
showed his sense of this responsibil- 
ity when in 1883 he refused a re- 
tainer to argue the railroad case 
against public regulation of rail- 
roads. He was, he said, pledged to 
the people on the issues at stake. 
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In America the lawyer’s right of 
advocacy is recognized in fullest 
measure. The lawyer may justifiably 
seek to give his client the fullest ad- 
vantage of existing laws—when deal- 
ing, for instance, with revenue or 
antitrust laws. But he has further 
responsibilities, owed to society. 
There is, for instance, his respon- 
sibility for the law itself and for its 
due observance, which requires him 
to instruct his client in the meaning 
and purposes of the law, and to tell 
him what it forbids as well as what 
it permits. The public philosophy 
had no hold on the man (whoever 
he was; the statement has been at- 
tributed to several) who said that a 
good lawyer was one who would 
tell his client, not what he could not 
do, but how to do what he wanted to 
do. This piece of cynicism clashes 
with tradition. “Nullius potentia su- 
pra leges.” No one’s power and no 
one’s private interests stand above 
the law. 

The true tradition appears in the 
story told in testimony when Louis 
D. Brandeis was up for confirma- 
tion as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Brandeis was once 
asked to represent the interests of a 
great investment banking group in a 
proxy fight involving the Illinois 
Central. He had a conflict of inter- 
ests problem. But what was even 
more important to him was this: he 
required, said the banker testifying, 
“to be satisfied of the justness of 
our position.” This requirement is 
in the high tradition of the public 
philosophy. 


Not all of Brandeis’ contem- 
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poraries felt its urgency. A promi- 
nent lawyer, who was opposed to 
Brandeis, wrote to a friend: “The 
trouble with Mr. Brandeis is that 
he never loses his judicial attitude 
toward his clients. He always acts 
the part of a judge toward his 
clients, instead of being his clients 
lawyer, which is against the prac- 
tices of the Bar.” This statement 
bears ironic witness to the extent to 
which the public philosophy had at 
the time ceased to guide the prac- 
tices of the bar. When partisanship 
comes to be considered as the sum 
of the professional obligation; when 
the judicial attitude—the habit of de- 
tached, disinterested, impartial ap- 
praisal of the merits—is deprecated, 
surely a decadence of the public phi- 
losophy has set in. The overriding 
professional obligation, which is 
higher than the contract of service, 
has been forgotten. 


“Officer of the Court” 


There is another, perhaps more 
immediate, meaning of the phrase, 
“officer of the court,” as it has been 
understood within the tradition. The 
phrase specifies the lawyer's oldest 
task and his most traditional func- 
tion in the execution of the laws, 


that is, his duty to assist the cout | 


to a proper decision of litigated mat- 
ter. From our standpoint here this 
function demands more than dili- 
gence in research and candor in the 
presentation of evidence. It also de- 
mands more than an effort at cor- 
rect interpretation of the law and 
at a just application of it to the facts 
of the case. There is the further ef: 
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fort incumbent on the lawyer to 
bring his theory of the case within 
the tradition of American law, as 
this tradition is itself sustained by 
the broad tenets of the public 
philosophy. 

The tremendous importance of 
this effort is seen today in certain 
types of cases that are coming to the 
fore—cases involving freedom of 
religion, separation of church and 
state, the privilege against self- 
incrimination, and the whole range 
of problems involved in the concept 
of internal security. Such cases pre- 
sent a great challenge to technical 
skill. But they also present a chal- 
lenge to the legal mind on a deeper 
level. They challenge the lawyer’s 
philosophical grasp of the American 
tradition and its sustaining philoso- 
phy. They also challenge his philo- 
sophical understanding of the on- 
going world of affairs and its re- 
quirement that the tradition be 
adapted to the felt needs of the 
time. 

It has been remarked how much 
the judge relies upon the lawyer for 
the concepts which will make in- 
telligible to him the great churning 
world of affairs and ideas which 
parades through his courtroom. It 
has also been remarked that judicial 
opinions are constantly incurring a 
great debt to the work of legal schol- 
ars and of counsellors. The indebted- 
ness may not always be acknowl- 
edged; but it is there to be seen. 
Time and again the doctrinal bridges 
to judicial decisions have been erect- 
ed by lawyers. This too is part of 
the lawyer’s high function as officer 
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of the court. The importance of its 
responsible discharge is strikingly 
seen, I think, in cases in which the 
issues go deep into the roots of our 
constitutional tradition of freedom 
and order, particularly in our own 
day when the substance of this tradi- 
tion is menaced by forces at work 
both within our society and with- 
out it. 

In this connection I might briefly 
make a concrete point. I do not 
myself believe that any solid bridge 
of legal doctrine has yet been built 
to a right decision—both legislative 
and judicial—on the vexing problem 
of reconciling the legal demands of 
separation of church and state with 
the rightful social and religious de- 
mands of a people that confesses it- 
self to be religious and that also 
knows its socio-religious structure to 
be pluralist and tripartite. There is 
here a task for the legal profession, 
to be performed not only, or even 
mainly, in the courtroom, but also, 
and particularly, in the larger forum 
of public opinion. 


Challenge to Moral 
and Intellectual Leadership 


Perhaps I have said enough to 
make, at least in outline, my major 
point—that within the scope of his 
own ideals as a man of state and an 
officer of the court the lawyer in- 
curs a responsibility for the guar- 
dianship and renewal of the public 
philosophy and also finds the op- 
portunities for the discharge of this 
responsibility. In conclusion I shall 
make two further points. 

If we are to accept the verdict 
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of history, we may have to recognize 
that the legal profession failed, at 
least to some significant extent, be- 
fore the moral challenge put to it in 
the nineteenth century by the rise 
of industrial capitalism. In the con- 
struction of the socio-economic edi- 
fice that then took shape the lawyer 
was called upon to play an increas- 
ingly important and many-sided role. 
Looking back now, the legal profes- 
sion (some individuals excepted) may 
not feel that it played its role with 
a sufficient sense of moral and social 
responsibility. However, we can 
leave the dead to bury the dead. In- 
sofar as there was failure in the 
past, there is all the more reason for 
resolve in the present. Now is the 
time to resolve that there shall be 
no failure in the face of the more 
searching spiritual and intellectual 
challenge of our own mid-twentieth- 
century moment. 

If it be true, as I think it is, that 
the menace of erosion threatens that 
public philosophy which is the in- 
spiration of American freedom and 
the fountainhead of American law, 
then this is no time for the legal 
profession to succumb to a complete 
absorption in the workaday world 
of client care-taking or to the naiveté 
which would forsake the full ideal 
of the profession in order to pursue 
singly the minor goal of technical 
craftsmanship. 

There is today a general challenge 
to all ranks and institutions of so- 
ciety, that they should rise to the 
height of the times, lest they be 
overtaken by a flood more disastrous 
than that from which Noah rescued 
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civilization in a primitive wooden 
boat. As it reaches the legal profes- 
sion this general challenge is an in- 
vitation to step across the threshold 
into a new age. Certainly the thresh- 
old itself is there; and beyond it 
lies an age that will surely be new. 
Whether its newness will be for 
good or ill is still undecided. The 
crucial question is what will be the 
tenets of the public philosophy in 
terms of which American society 
will chart its course? 

Will they be the ancient principles 
of truth and justice, of freedom and 
order, of human rights and respon- 
sibilities, that were inherent in the 
tradition to which our Republic is 
tributary? Or will command of the 
new age be taken by some one of 
the new-found philosophies which 
are presently at war with the high 
liberal tradition? Surely I speak for 
you when I say that it is only in the 
old liberal tradition, newly made 
relevant to the problems of the day, 


that our Republic—and with it, all | 


the world—can hope to find con- 
tinually a new birth of freedom and 
a constant regeneration of the law. 
But if the central tradition of the 


West is to be renewed in a form | 


more profound and vital than that 


which animated our Founding Fa | 


thers, the new age must see the 
legal profession assert in practice 
that moral independence and that 
intellectual leadership in the public 
interest which is its historical pre- 
rogative and its inherent duty. If 
this is strongly done, a new Golden 
Age will redeem the America which 
the first Golden Age created. 
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My concluding point concerns the 
manner in which the influence of 
the lawyer will be felt in the shaping 
of the new age according to the 
spirit of the old tradition. In the 
past, James Willard Hurst remarked: 


The main force of lawyers was not 
felt through the work of a few men 
of creative —_ It did not come from 
a recognized professional guild. It came 
from the cumulative influence of many 
able men who were effective because 
they had a common body of learning, 
traditions, and techniques, and because 
together they concentrated on and de- 
veloped special skills and feel for the 
process of adjustment in social relations. 


So, I expect, it will be in the future. 
The contribution of the bar to the 
renewal of the traditions of civility 
will have to be a corporate contri- 
bution. 

Moreover, one special group will 
be looked to for a signal share in 
this corporate contribution. This 
group has come lately on the scene— 
within the last twenty years or so. 
I mean the full-time teachers of 
law. I would not indeed slight their 
part-time coadjutors; but I think that 
a special tribute is due to the dedi- 
cated men who, at the cost of sacri- 
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fice, gave themselves entirely to the 
work of the law school. In a spe- 
cial sense these men are the carriers 
of the traditions of the law. Their 
historical scholarship sustains the 
vital link of continuity with the wis- 
dom of the past. Their philosophical 
intelligence keeps the study of the 
law from degenerating into the mere 
acquisition of legal skills. Their de- 
votion to young students gives the 
guaranty that the America of the fu- 
ture will have a bar and a bench 
which know their own tradition and 
are pledged to its perennial renewal. 
Their reflective understanding of the 
changing needs of American society 
assures our citizenry that the law 
itself will develop as a flexible in- 
strument of the public interest, while 
remaining true to its own inner ra- 
tional essence. 

These men—on the faculty of the 
Fordham Law School, and in other 
universities—deserve in some special 
way that intangible but real reward 
which is the gratitude of society. 
They tend the seed-beds, as it were, 
to which we look for a generation 
of scholars and counsellors through 
whom the great traditions of civility 
will find new and vigorous life. 
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The proper attitude toward | °° 
civil rights would seem to | 


be a conservative liberalism 
which recognizes the social 
and limited character of our 
liberties but nonetheless is 
most reluctant to modify our 
hard-won freedoms. 


What Are Civil Rights?’ 


Francis P. Canavan, S.]. 


IVIL RIGHTS, as they have ap- 

peared in the headlines in the 
course of the past year, have meant 
in effect the rights of the Southern 
Negro, and, in particular, his right 
to vote. But in a broader sense, 
what devotees of “civil rights” usu- 
ally have in mind when they use 
the term are the basic guarantees 
contained in the so-called Bill of 
Rights, the first eight amendments 
to the Constitution (to which addi- 
tions have been made in later 
amendments). 

Deepest in the heart of the civil 
libertarian are the great substantive 
rights of the First Amendment: free- 
dom of religion, of speech, of the 
press, and of assembly. These most 


sacred of constitutional rights are 
the core of our civil liberty and 
the ark of our secular covenant. 
They are also a major source of con- 
tention in our political life. 

The controversy over civil rights 
manifests, in its periodic outbursts, 
the perennial tension between free- 
dom and authority, between the 
claims of the individual and the re- 
quirements of social order. It is not 
for the most part a controversy be- 
tween extremists. We have few 
anarchists who deny all the demands 


of order and few totalitarians who | 


deny all the rights of freedom. 
Despite the accusations which they 
hurl at each other, most of the 
parties to verbal battles over civil 
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rights admit that both freedom and 


| social limitations on it are necessary. 


Nonetheless, in the heat of ar- 
gument people take positions on 
either the liberal or the authoritarian 
wing and tend to make either free- 
dom or authority something absolute 
and unquestionable. In such a situa- 
tion it is useful to philosophize a 
bit and reflect on what a balanced 
conception of civil rights might be. 


Distinction of Rights 
A useful preliminary distinction 


| may be made between civil rights 








and moral rights. There is a sense 
in which moral considerations are 
sometimes irrelevant to questions 
concerning civil rights. Freedom of 
speech, for instance, is a civil right 
guaranteed in this country by the 
Constitution within certain limits 
determined by the courts. Within 
these limits all modes of speech, re- 
gardless of content, are considered 
equal before the law and are guar- 
anteed the same immunity. Obvious- 
ly not everything that is said is of 
equal moral value; much of it in- 
deed is immoral. Yet within the 
bounds set by the Constitution as in- 
terpreted, all utterances are legally 


| regarded as equally deserving of 
protection. 


Is it not morally wrong for the 
law to refuse to make moral distinc- 
tions? No, because legal conclusions 
do not always follow necessarily 
from moral premises. Whatever evils 
may result from allowing persons to 
say what they think, the American 


| people have decided that those evils 


are less than the ones that would 
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result from giving the government 
power to punish individuals for their 
words. For good and defensible rea- 
sons, rooted in American history 
and the nature of our society, we 
have established the convention of 
freedom of speech. 

Now that the convention has been 
established, when a freedom of 
speech case comes before the courts, 
to introduce into it the question of 
a person’s moral right to make a 
particular utterance is only confus- 
ing the issue. The issue is no longer 
moral but legal, and that is the 
plane on which it should be argued. 

A certain amount of the confu- 
sion between civil rights and moral 
rights arises from the doctrinaire 
quality of so much of contemporary 
liberalism. I believe that this in turn 
derives from the old theory of “orig- 
inal natural rights” which was de- 
veloped in the seventeenth century. 
(A belief in natural rights of any 
kind is almost a Catholic monopoly 
today, but if you push a liberal hard 
enough, he is likely to say things 
which make sense on no other 
terms.) 

The liberal revolution which be- 
gan in the eighteenth century took 
its ideology from the earlier theory 
and was launched in the name of 
“the natural and _ imprescriptible 
rights of man.” All the important in- 
dividual liberties which men had 
been denied under the old absolute 
monarchies were now claimed as 
natural rights, belonging to every- 
one by the mere fact of being born, 
and untouchable by any human au- 
thority. 
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As Americans we find this ide- 
ology congenial, for our country 
came into existence as an indepen- 
dent nation with just such a proc- 
lamation of “inalienable rights.” But 
before we stand up and cheer for 
the liberty-loving heroes of two cen- 
turies ago, let us reflect that some 
of their notions of the rights belong- 
ing to them by nature may have 
been exaggerated. How much social 
legislation, for example, was blocked 
until well within living memory on 
the ground that it interfered with 
the individual's natural right to 
manage his own property. The 
eighteenth-century version of natu- 
ral rights, one may suspect, often 
served as a device for freeing selfish 
desires from social control and as a 
cloak for a radical and anti-social 
individualism. 

Historicism 

This exaggerated effort to put 
rights on a natural basis, and so to 
make them independent of authority, 
brought on the reaction called his- 
toricism. Historicism led eventually 
to the assertion that human rights, 
and indeed all human morals, are 
simply the products of social evolu- 
tion. Every society, in this view, pro- 
duces out of its developing con- 
sciousness its own moral code, in 
which there is no element of the 
transcendental and necessary. All 
morality is custom, or in other 
words, morality is created by the 
slow and largely unreflecting forma- 
tion of conventions. 

But if the historicist explanation 
of morality is accepted, moral criti- 


cism becomes impossible. It is pos. 
sible, on historicist terms, to say 
what the moral code of a given 
culture is, or was, but it is not pos- 
sible to pronounce the code right or 
wrong. To make such a judgment 
one would have to have a tran. 
scendent standard of criticism, a 
standard, that is, superior to any 
society’s particular ideas of morality 
and valid for all societies. This 
standard in turn would have to be 
derived from something “absolute,” 
not dependent on choice or circum 
stance, but universally because nee- 
essarily valid. But it is precisely the 
necessary, the natural, the universal 
and enduring which historicism rules 
out, and which must be brought 
back if human rights are to rest on 
any firmer foundation than the hv. 
man will to assert them. 
Nevertheless, historicism performed 
a real service in insisting on the 
role of historical experience in th 
formation of ideas of right, and this 
service should be accepted by thos 
who wish to establish an adequate 


theory of rights. 


20th-Century Dilemma 


Between “the natural rights ¢ 
man” and the historicist explanation 
of rights as customs, the nineteenth 
century found itself faced with 3 
dilemma. Rights were either abso 
lute natural claims to individu 
freedom which were hard to fit into 
the context of social life; or ther 
were conventions produced by soci 
evolution and valid only insofar 4 
society willed to maintain them. 
The twentieth century inherited 
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the dilemma, but has not solved it. 
The conventionalist explanation of 
rights is the one most often accepted 
in this century but, especially since 
Hitler, more and more people feel 
dissatisfied with it, and it is in- 
creasingly appreciated that socially- 
established rights, merely as such, 
are not enough. 

Civil rights as we know them are 
not natural rights, of course, but 
conventional rights established by 
positive law. But the question of 
their moral foundation cannot be 
avoided. We are always forced in 
the end to ask, not only what rights 
people have under the law, but what 
tights they ought to have, and why 
they ought to have them. We find 
ourselves searching for something 
in society which will serve as a rea- 
son for and a standard of rights. 
The standard must be natural and 
constant, not produced by our wills 
and changeable at our choice, but 
something fixed and independent of 
our wishes and desires. 

Rights are meaningless if there are 
no corresponding obligations. Your 
rights are worthless unless I am 
obliged to respect them, nor is my 
obligation a true one unless it is 
rooted in something superior to my 
will. Civil rights are conventional 
and man-made, to be sure, but their 
meaning and their force must come 
ultimately from the natural and the 
divine. 

Man and Society 
Now what is natural in society is 


' man. Society itself is a vast and in- 


ited 


tricate artifact built up over cen- 
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turies by men. It is a network of 
conventions, and the conventions of 
different societies, as the anthropolo- 
gists are only too pleased to tell 
you, differ widely. But amid the 
amazing variety of customs, laws, 
and institutions that have existed, 
and beneath all the differences that 
distinguish cultures, a man is a man. 

Human nature is not infinitely 
plastic and there is discernible amid 
the diversity of human types a com- 
mon human nature with certain 
common human needs. Diet, cos- 
tume, and modes of shelter, for ex- 
ample, may vary greatly among dif- 
ferent peoples, but it is undeniable 
that there are certain elementary 
bodily needs without which life can- 
not be sustained. And, although 
there will be more disagreement 
about human needs other than the 
merely bodily ones, it is also plain 
that certain moral and intellectual 
needs must be satisfied if men are 
to live as men. The pattern of these 
basic human needs, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, is the natural 
groundplan of the artificial and con- 
ventional structure of human society. 

But the distinction between the 
natural and the conventional in hu- 
man life should not be taken as an 
opposition between them. On the 
contrary, human nature realizes it- 
self through conventions. To illus- 
trate: man has bodily needs, a need 
for shelter for example. Is it more 
“natural” for a man to shelter him- 
self in a cave than to build a house? 
The house is unquestionably arti- 
ficial, while the cave can be called 
in some sense natural. Yet the house 
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satisfies a natural need and does so 
in a manner more consonant with 
the demands of human nature than 
does a hole in a cliff. 

What is true of the house is true 
of the whole range of goods which 
make up a material culture. It is 
even more true of the environment 
of the spirit which men create for 
themselves. Men establish an order 
of custom and law, which includes 
duties and rights. They do so be- 
cause without such an order life 
on truly human terms is impossible. 
But this order is made up of con- 
ventions, and human life therefore is 
always lived, except in rare and 
degrading circumstances, in a net- 
work of conventions, because it is 
natural for human beings so to live. 
Civilized society is the product of 
art, but it answers the needs of na- 
ture as they could not be answered 
without art. And so, in Edmund 
Burke’s phrase, “Art is man’s nature.” 

The basic needs of human nature 
are thus the fixed points on which 
all social forms, such as legally- 
constituted rights, must be focused. 
Legal rights in themselves, however, 
are conventions designed to make 
possible the satisfaction of a wide 
range of human needs, social as well 
as individual. These rights, in other 
words, are not simply definitions of 
the absolute claims of the individual 
against society. What is absolute is 
human nature as created by God, 
with its structure of fundamental 
needs. The conventions of society 
are relative to these, and conse- 
quently rights are instrumental and 
freedom is functional. 





It follows that, although legal 
rights are ultimately related to nee. 
essary ends, since they meet needs 
which must be met in one way or 
another, yet the particular form in 
which the rights are cast is variable. 
Legal rights have a certain flexibility 
about them from a moral point of 
view, because they are defined bya 
reasoning process which includes 
judgments, not only about necessary 
ends, but also about the whole com- 
plex of circumstances in which those 
ends have to be attained. While the 
natural structure of human personal- 
ity, whose basic needs constitute the 
fundamental pattern of rights, is es- 
sentially unchanging, the actual cir 
cumstances in which men live and 
must realize their human nature 
change constantly. 

Men do not live in the abstract. 
They live always in a here and nov, 
in a particular society with its ow 
history and traditions, its customs 
and modes of thought and action, its 
present problems and needs. All of 
these factors modify the shape which 
men’s rights take at any time and in 
any place. The rights which men 
enjoy in a particular society are not 
simply deductions from abstract 
premises; neither are they met 


products of cultural evolution. They | 


are the ways which this society has 
developed of satisfying such huma 
needs as the protection of life, 1 


ligious worship, property, intellec | 
tual communication, and a host of 


lesser needs. 


‘ 
That a society has developed| 
these particular forms of right is the} 


result, not so much of abstract rea 
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E soning, as of historical experience. 

Men solve their problems when the 
problems become actual and press- 
ing, and the solutions are shaped by 
the forms in which the problems 
arose. The needs of human nature, 
which at bottom are unchanging, are 
met more or less adequately, or 
more or less perversely, by the de- 
velopment of contingent and change- 
able social forms. Among these 
forms are what we call legal rights; 
and among legal rights, in our cul- 
ture at least, are the fundamental 
guarantees of freedom which we call 
civil rights. 


Answer to a Need 


Civil rights therefore are in them- 
selves changeable, but cannot legiti- 
mately be modified or taken away 
for arbitrary or insufficient reasons. 
For example, justice and protection 
against unreasonable treatment can 
be considered a natural human need. 
The several procedural rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the 
United States (e.g., trial by jury and 
protection against compulsory self- 
incrimination) are not necessary 
means to this end, since it would 
conceivably be possible to do justice 
without them. Yet these procedural 
rights fill a need which it would be 
practically impossible to meet with- 
out fixed procedures of some sort. 
The means, procedural rights, are 
conventional and contingent, but the 
end, justice, is natural and neces- 
sary; and the means derive a cer- 
‘tain degree of necessity from their 
relation to the end. 

On the other hand, since civil 
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rights are the products of historical 
experience, they ought not to be dis- 
cussed as if they were pure moral 
imperatives, nor is moral indignation 
the proper tone in which to talk 
sense about them. The habit of con- 
fusing civil with moral rights, it may 
be remarked, is quite as common 
among those who reject absolute 
moral standards as among those who 
assert them. It is among moral and 
philosophical relativists that we most 
often find a civil right, such as free- 
dom of speech, transformed into an 
absolute claim of the individual 
against society. 

But so to regard a civil right is 
to absolutize an essentially contin- 
gent social form and to forget that 
the rights of men are the rights of 
men in society. The only rights we 
can enjoy are social rights which 
form part of the complex, intricate, 
and largely conventional framework 
of civil society. Such rights, although 
when soundly formulated they an- 
swer to the abiding moral claims of 
human nature, are seldom absolute 
and unchangeable definitions of 
those claims. 

On the other hand, were we to 
regard our basic civil rights merely 
as changeable social forms, we might 
not enjoy them long. To perform 
their essential function of protecting 
us against arbitrary and unreason- 
able treatment, our rights must be 
given a quasi-permanence and set 
beyond the power of government or 
even of a popular majority to alter. 

It inevitably happens that at times 
civil rights are flagrantly abused by 
persons who have no moral right to 
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them. When this happens, it is natu- 
ral for many good people to de- 
nounce the civil rights which protect 
subversives and racketeers, and to 
suggest that these guarantees should 
be modified. But guarantees which 
can be changed or withdrawn when- 
ever they are abused are no guaran- 
tees at all. If they are to protect any- 
one, they must protect everyone 
alike within their limits, and must 
do so uniformly and impersonally. 
In order to do that, our fundamen- 
tal civil rights must be clothed with 
a large degree of immunity from 
change. That is why, in this coun- 
try, they have been included in the 
Constitution. 

But even the Constitution can be 
amended, and so the American tradi- 
tion of civil rights must in the long 
run live in the hearts of the people, 
or it will cease to live at all. Per- 
haps what we need today is a more 
widespread recognition that our civil 
rights are a tradition, The Bill of 
Rights was not dictated by Sovereign 
Reason, as the more enthusiastic 
liberals at times appear to assume. 
Nor, on the other hand, was it com- 
posed in 1947 in order to frustrate 
the efforts of congressional investi- 
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gating committees, as certain ardent 
anti-Communists seem sometimes to 
imply. Every item in our list of civil 
rights is the result of long experience 
in trying to satisfy the natural hu- 
man need for justice and freedom 
from the arbitrary. 

That experience deserves _pro- 
found respect. What has been de- 
veloped by experience can be modi- 
fied by further experience, to be 
sure. History does not stand still, 
and we have always the task of 
adapting our heritage to new needs 
as they emerge. But the main lines 
of our tradition have been set, and 
surely we know by now that it is a 
sound and viable tradition. 

The American conception of civil 
liberty is by no means the only, nor 
necessarily the best, answer to the 
need for freedom and justice. But 
it is a good answer and one worth 
preserving. The proper attitude to- 
ward civil rights would therefore 


seem to be a conservative liberalism, | 


which recognizes the social and lim- 
ited character of our liberties but 
nonetheless is most reluctant to mod- 
ify, still more to abandon, any of 
the hard-won freedoms that have 
come down from our past. 








Of Hong Kong’s total popu- 
lation of 83 million, one-third 
are refugees who have fled 
the Red Chinese mainland. 
Despite unbelievable hard- 
ship in the overcrowded 
British Crown Colony, they 
have shown an admirable re- 
siliency and resourcefulness. 


Hong Kong’s Refugees 


ONG KONG, only 40 miles 

from the Red border of China, 

has received an influx of Chinese re- 

fugees who look upon it as the city 
of freedom and hope. 

Hong Kong is a restricted area of 
891 square miles with a population 
of nearly three million. Of this total, 
almost one million persons are re- 
fugees from Red China, one-half 
million of whom have no more than 
bed space on which to lay their 
weary bodies at night. Some 65,000 
are living on roof tops—not in pent- 
houses, but in shacks made of ma- 
terials picked up in the streets of 
Hong Kong. Anything and every- 
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thing available that might help in 
the construction af a makeshift 
shelter is carried, landlord permit- 
ting, up the stairs of the flat-topped 
apartment-buildings to the roofs. 
Another 250,000 have been very 
fortunately settled in seven-story 
buildings erected by the Hong Kong 
government and in small cottages 
built under the direction of the vol- 
untary agencies. The rest live, like 
squatters, wherever they can, and 
their numbers are really not known. 
In this overcrowded city, the refu- 
gees have shown an admirable re- 
siliency and resourcefulness. A Chi- 
nese family arriving in Hong Kong, 
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for example, did not go to a welfare 
organization for aid; instead the fam- 
ily members, one and all, went into 
the alleys and dumps of Hong Kong 
in search of boards, crates, wire, tin 
and tarpaper. This they laboriously 
carried to a hillside where, using 
the materials they had gathered, 
they ingeniously constructed a hut. 
There are thousands of huts lining 
the hillsides of Hong Kong. I re- 
member stopping at one of them, in 
the doorway of which stood ‘a Chi- 
nese gentleman who was obviously 
an educated man. We spoke, and I 
said, “How does it happen that you 
who are talented live here in this 
kind of hut?” He told me quite 
simply that he was happy to be in 
Hong Kong and to live in even such 
a hut. And this was his punch line: 
“Father, here I can do what I want.” 
Another story exemplifies the te- 
nacity and the will to be free which 
fires these refugees. During the 
spring, torrential rains swept away 
the huts on the hillside. The occu- 
pants were rescued by a Catholic 
priest who had a mission nearby and 
who turned over to 80 families the 
use of his school. One rainy day I 
went there to see those families, 
spread out in the assembly hall and 
in the classrooms. Each family was 
settled on a blanket. That was their 
home. I spoke to an old gentleman 
who was peacefully smoking a long 
Chinese pipe. He turned out to be a 
Mr. Wong, whom I knew from the 
interior of China. During our con- 
versation, he said, “Father, if it 
would only stop raining, we would 
go out on the hillside and set up 
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our huts again.” At this remark, | 
looked out of the classroom window 
to the site where the huts had for- 
merly stood. Not a sign of the old 
huts was left, and rain was pelting 
down on the washout. All I could 
see was mud and water. Sorrow- 
fully, I turned to the old man and 
said, “Look, on that site there is 
nothing left with which to build.” 
He looked placidly up at me and 
said, “Don’t worry. Once the rain 
stops, we'll go down the alleys, side 
streets and dumps, we'll pick up 
boards, tarpaper, wire, nails and tin, 
and we'll bring them up the hill 
again.” Then he broke out with a 
smile and added, “And Father, we'll 
do a better job this time.” (Here | 
must confess that I had been ready 
to make a snap judgment, for I was 
sure the old man would say, “And 
you'll have to help us.”) 

Many voluntary agencies are ac- 
tively caring for the refugees in 
Hong Kong. Among them, Catholic 
Relief Services-N.C.W.C. is fortunate 
to have the assistance of 300 priests 
and 560 sisters in carrying out its 
program. The devotion of the 
priests, sisters and brothers, as well 
as of the Catholic societies from the 


41 parishes in Hong Kong, has »0 | 


aroused the interest of the refugees 
that great numbers of them are 
turning to Catholicism. 

It is a remarkable fact that here, 
in the city of Hong Kong, nestled 
against the vast bulk of the main- 
land of China, interest in religious 
questions is intense. Since 1948, the 
Red Chinese Government, just 
across the border, has used every 
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possible means to eradicate Cathol- 
icism in China, yet here, on the 
very fringe of the bamboo curtain, 
thousands are looking towards Cath- 
olic doctrine. 

Let me bring out the reason for 
this in a little story. The setting is 
inside China; the time, before the 
expulsion of the missionaries. I asked 
a convert while he was still under 
instruction why in the world he 
wanted to become a Catholic at that 
time when it was very unpopular to 
be a Catholic. His answer was, “Fa- 
ther, I have lost everything; my 
property was taken from me, my 
children were sent to the Red Ar- 
my... I have nothing. In studying 
Catholic doctrine, I have come to 
realize that it is an expression of 
love. In this Red world in which 
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we live, there is only one place 
where love can be found and that 
is inside the Catholic Church.” 

So, too, think the refugees in 
Hong Kong. In Red China they 
have suffered a good deal. Here 
in this free world of Hong Kong, 
they see love expressed through the 
priests and sisters whose lives are 
devoted to helping them in their 
trouble. 

The word “refugees” has become 
all too common in the past ten 
years; so much so that it hardly 
evokes a second thought or feeling. 
But if others could only know them, 
as I have known the one million in 
Hong Kong, their hearts would be 
stirred and their minds moved to see 
forces organized to help these re- 
sourceful and noble people. 


Cooperation for the Common Good 


The exhilarating quest for truth in every field should unite Catholic 
and Protestant in a common, worth-while effort, stimulated by an evan- 
gelical love for things of earthly civilization in their own order. In things 
theological Catholics and those of other faiths agree to disagree. In things 
temporal, however, especially in a democratic society, it should be pos- 
sible for Catholics and those of other faiths to unite in establishing a 
common objective which will be for the common good.—Rev. E. C. Le- 
Bel of Assumption University, Windsor, Ontario. 












Jesuits and the IGY" 


J. Josern Lyncu, S.J. 
Professor of Physics 
Fordham University 


W. are truly living in a Jules 
Verne age. The year 1958 has 
witnessed a Jesuit in New York ex- 
changing seismic information by 
telephone with a fellow Jesuit at the 
South Pole. This telephone conver- 
sation from the Fordham University 
Seismic Observatory to the South 
Pole was not an isolated or freak 
phone call. The Reverend Daniel 
Linehan, S.J., at the South Pole, 
using an amateur 40-watt transmit- 
ter, has maintained regular phone 
communication with his confreres in 
Boston, New York and various parts 
of the world. The reason for this is 


One known convert has te- 
sulted from the work of Jesu- 
its in the Antarctic in co- 
operation with the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. How 
many others will follow as a 
result of this convincing proof 
that the Church is not op- 
posed to science, time alone 
will tell. 





an interesting and significant one. 
He and two other Jesuits are cur- 
rently doing International Geophysi- 
cal Year (IGY) work in the Antarctic. 

The title of this brief notice of 
their activity is perhaps somewhat 
pretentious. It does not pretend to 
cover all the activities of Jesuits en- 
gaged in the Geophysical Year. This 
would call for a volume. As Presi- 
dent of the Jesuit Seismological As 
sociation the writer feels qualified to 
discuss only the activities of the 
three members of the Association 
who have taken up temporary domi- 
cile in the Antarctic. Father Line 
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han, of Boston College, is at the 
South Pole as technical adviser to 
Admiral Dufek on the location of a 
permanent airstrip there. The Rev- 
erend Henry Birkenhauer, of John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, is 
manning the Government Seismic 
Observatory at the Wilkes Antarctic 
base, and the Reverend Edward 
Bradley, of Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati, is manning a similar obser- 
vatory at the Weddell Station. All 
three are cooperating in the United 


States International Geophysical 
Year program. 
Origin and Purpose 


Although much discussion has 
) gone on in the daily press concern- 
| ing the IGY, nevertheless a résumé 
| of its purpose and origin will not be 
out of place. 

We are reminded of man’s early 
curiosity about the size and shape of 
things by the elementary measuring 
units still in use. We still measure a 





-} horse’s height in so many hands. We 


stil measure distances in feet and 


‘| depths in fathoms. To fathom was to 
‘tic. | embrace and a fathom was as much 


as a man could embrace or encircle 
in his arms, about six feet. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott wrote of “trees so large 
that a man could not fathom them.” 

These early measurements of man 
were made on an earth he thought 
to be flat. But six centuries before 
the Christian era Pythagoras taught 
that the earth could not be flat but 
must be round because the shadow 
of the earth on the moon during a 
full moon eclipse is crescent-shaped. 
No sooner was the spherical shape 
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of the earth suggested than man set 
about measuring its circumference. 
Eratosthenes in the third century 
B.C. using the simplest of measuring 
instruments, a ruler and a protractor, 
determined from the sun’s shadow 
at two adjacent places, a value for 
the circumference of the earth that 
was surprisingly close to our accept- 
ed value of approximately 25,000 
miles. 

The view that the earth was a 
perfect sphere—an erroneous view— 
persisted until the seventeenth cen- 
tury when Newton suggested that 
the earth was a sphere flattened at 
the poles. 

Assuming an originally liquid 
earth of uniform density, Newton 
computed that the earth’s rotation 
would bulge the equator and hence 
flatten the poles so that the equa- 
torial radius would exceed the polar 
radius by some 1/230th. 

This suggestion of Newton spurred 
men to devise experiments to prove 
or disprove it. They proved it with- 
in a century. The experiments con- 
sisted in measuring the value of a 
degree of latitude at various places 
on the earth. The latitude of a place 
is its angular distance north or south 
of the equator. In a quadrant of the 
earth there are 90 degrees. The lati- 
tude of a place can be measured 
very simply by measuring the angle 
between the horizon and the North 
Celestial Pole. If the earth were a 
perfect sphere, each degree of lati- 
tude would correspond to the same 
distance on the earth’s surface no 
matter where it was measured. But 


if the earth is flattened at the poles, 
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then the degrees of latitude would 
lengthen as we go from the equator 
to the pole. 

To test Newton’s theory, the 
French Academy sent expeditions in 
1735 to Peru and in 1748 to Lap- 
land to measure the value of 1/10 
degree of latitude. Comparing these 
measurements, one south of France 
near the equator and one north of 
France, with the value of 1/10 de- 
gree in France itself, it was found 
that the degrees of latitude length- 
ened as we went from the equator 
to the pole—confirming Newton’s 
theory. 

Measurements of length in those 
days and even up to the present 
were carried out by triangulation. A 
base line of known length is set up 
and from each end of this line angles 
are measured to various other points 
and the lengths of the sides of these 
triangles then computed. From these 
triangles further triangles are mea- 
sured and so on. At present, as 
measured by such triangulation the 
polar radius is computed to be some 
thirteen miles shorter than the equa- 
torial radius. However, the IGY 
hopes to improve upon this tedious 
method of triangulation. 

Man’s Curiosity 

Man’s curiosity about his planet 
was not confined to measuring its 
size and shape. Daring expeditions 
into unknown seas and unknown 
continents had tempted him from 
earliest years. The polar regions par- 
ticularly challenged his skill and his 
courage. Despite a century of at- 
tempts to reach the poles it re- 
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mained for the twentieth century to 
see this goal attained. The Nort 
Pole was finally reached in 1909 and 
the South Pole two years later. It 
was one of these early unsuccessful 
efforts to reach the North Pole, how. 
ever, that paved the way for the 
establishment of the IGY. 

In 1874 Captain Wegtrecht, an 
Austrian, though failing to reach the 
pole by some 500 miles brought 
back a wealth of information about 
ice movements in the Arctic. More 
than that however, he brought back 
the suggestion that single expedi- 
tions such as his, while valuable, 
would not be as fruitful as a com- 
bined international attack on the 
Polar regions. Mainly through his 
efforts the first International Polar 
Year was proclaimed from August, 
1882, to September, 1883. Germany, 
Russia and the United States agreed 
to operate two stations each for a 
whole year in the Arctic while nine 
other countries agreed to operate 
one each. 

The combined attack, though fail- 
ing to reach the Pole, was so suc- 
cessful that a jubilee was planned 
fifty years later and the second In- 


ternational Polar Year was pro | 


claimed from 1932 to 1933. Forty- 
nine nations participated in this 
second polar year. 

The present third International 
Year was the suggestion of the 
American geophysicist, Dr. Lloyd V. 
Berkner. He proposed that in view 
of the rapid developments of new 
observational techniques, we should 
not wait another fifty years for a 
further International attack on the 
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two Poles but should have one after 
twenty-five years. Moreover the at- 
tack should not be confined to the 
Poles but extended to the whole 
earth. He proposed that 1957-58 be 
proclaimed the third Polar year since 
a maximum of solar activity was ex- 
pected in that year. 

His suggestion was presented to 
and favorably received by the va- 
rious International unions, notably 
the MCI (Mixed Commission on the 
Ionosphere), the ICSU (International 
Council of Scientific Unions), the 
URSI (International Scientific Radio 
Union) the IAU (International As- 
tronomical Union), and the IUGG 
(International Union Geodesy and 
Geophysics). A special committee, 
CSAGI (Comité Special de [Année 
Géophysique Internationale), was 
appointed from the various unions. 
This committee proposed that the 
IGY run from July 1, 1957, to De- 
cember 31, 1958. 

At the last meeting of the CSAGI 
in Brussels in 1955 to arrange the 
first program it was decided that 
twelve branches of Geophysics 
should be investigated: Meteorology, 
Geomagnetism, Aurora and Ariglow, 
Solar Activity, Cosmic Rays, Glaciol- 
ogy & Climatology, Oceanography, 
Rockets & Satellites, rem. a & 
Gravimetry. It is interesting to note 
that of these Gravimetry is in charge 
of a French Jesuit, the Rev. Paul 
Lejay, while an American Jesuit, the 
Rev. James Macelwane, as head of 
the American Geophysical Union, is 
a member of the CSAGI Committee 
and chairman of the American Com- 
mittee. Fifty-two nations are partici- 
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pating in work on Seismology and 
Glaciology during the IGY. 


Why Jesuits? 


The question might now be asked: 
Why are three Jesuits hibernating 
in the Antarctic as part of this geo- 
physical cooperation? Would they 
not be following their vocation more 
closely if they were engaged in mis- 
sionary work? The purpose of this 
brief article is to show that theirs 
is missionary work. 

Credit for the first Jesuit partici- 
pation in geophysical work must be 
given to St. Francis Xavier. Xavier 
was a fellow student of Ignatius 
Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, at the 
University of Paris. Xavier had at 
first ambitioned a career as a philos- 
opher, possibly influenced by a bril- 
liant young fellow student, John 
Calvin, who later founded the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. Association with 
Ignatius made Xavier renounce this 
ambition, and instead of becoming 
a philosopher he became the world’s 
greatest missionary. After astound- 
ing missionary success in India and 
Japan he turned to China, but was 
unable to get permission to set foot 
in it. He died at its gate on San- 
cian Island, but not before laying 
the groundwork for a future Jesuit 
entry. He wrote to Ignatius and sug- 
gested that the only way our mis- 
sionaries would gain entry into 
China would be not as missionaries 
but as scientists. The Chinese would 
welcome anyone who could further 
their knowledge of mathematics and 
astronomy. 

Acting on Xavier's suggestion, 
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Ignatius founded the Roman College 
specifically to train scientists who 
might use their knowledge of science 
as a key to open the door to China. 
Among the Professors of Mathema- 
tics at the College were such world- 
known names as Christopher Cla- 
vius, Athanasius Kircher, Paul Gul- 
din and others, and they turned out 
a crop of brilliant graduates. Ricci 
was the first graduate of the Roman 
College selected for China and he 
became there a very successful 
mathematician, geophysicist and 
missioner. Among other things he 
computed the radius of the earth 
and translated the first six books of 
Euclid into Chinese. It is more than 
likely that he was responsible for 
some of those quaint but very Chris- 
tian Chinese sayings such as “Think 
of your own faults during the first 
part of the night while you are 
awake and then think of the faults 
of your neighbor during the second 
part of the night while you are 
asleep.” 


Roger Boscovich 


One of the later graduates of the 
Roman College, Father Roger Bos- 
covich, a fellow of the Royal Society, 
conceived the idea of establishing 
Jesuit observatories all over the 
world. He was himself a geophysicist 
and came near to being the first 
Jesuit geophysicist in America. As 
part of a program to determine the 
shape of the earth he was engaged 
in measuring the length of a degree 
of latitude in Rome when the dis- 
pute arose over the boundaries of 
the English Colonies of Maryland 
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and Pennsylvania. The English sur- 
veyors, Mason and Dixon, were 
called in to lay down the boundary 
according to court order. When a 
further dispute arose between Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania, calling for 
a second Mason and Dixon line, 
Boscovich petitioned and obtained a 
grant from the Royal Society to lay 
down a true north-south line along 
this border and measure one-tenth 
of a degree of latitude thereon. The 
French Huguenots, founded ironi- 
cally enough by Xavier’s classmate 
in Paris, Calvin, successfully pro- 
tested to the British Government 
against using a Jesuit on such a 
mission, so Mason and Dixon were 
again called in to lay down the 
second Mason and Dixon line with 
the money secured by Boscovich. 
Foiled in his first attempt at geo- 
physics in America, Boscovich nev- 
ertheless established a chain of Jes- 
uit observatories of which the Amer- 
ican group was later to form an im- 
portant link. At first only meteoro- 
logical and astronomical observa- 
tions were carried out at these sta 
tions, but with the interest in seis- 
mology started by John Milne and 
General Van Buren (the son of the | 
President) when they founded the 
First Seismological Society of the 
World in Tokyo in 1880, Jesuit ste- 
tions began to add seismological ob- 
servations to their station routine. 
The first such station in the Unit 
ed States was in Cleveland. It was 
founded by Frederick Odenbach. He 
built his own seismograph (which 
the writer was privileged to be 
shown by him in 1920) in the fore 
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runner of John Carroll University, 
the old St. Ignatius College. In 1907 
Professor Wiechert developed his 
famous inverted pendulum at Got- 
tingen which the firm of Spindler 
and Hoyer marketed for him at the 
ridiculously cheap price of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, including the 
astronomical clock, smoking appara- 
tus and spare parts. Father Oden- 
bach was quick to see the feasibility 
of establishing a chain of Jesuit sta- 
tions equipped with this standard in- 
strument. He wrote to all the Jesuit 
institutions in North America and 
succeeded in lining up sixteen that 
were willing to invest in a Wiechert 
installation. He ordered sixteen com- 
plete outfits and three extra vertical 
pendula and this inaugurated the 
Jesuit Seismological Association al- 
though at the time he did not use 
that name. 

When the writer assumed the 
Presidency of the Jesuit Seismologi- 
cal Association he wrote to I.G.Y. 
Headquarters to know in what way 
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the Association could best cooperate 
in the I.G.Y. The answer came that 
they were desperately in need of 
seismologists to man the seismic ob- 
servatories planned for the Antarc- 
tic. Father Linehan, one of Amer- 
ica’s best known exploration geo- 
physicists had already been invited 
personally by Admiral Dufek to be 
his technical adviser on the location 
of a permanent air strip. Fathers 
Birkenhauer and Bradley answered 
the call from IGY Headquarters to 
man Antarctic seismic stations. All 
three (who say Mass daily down 
under) are therefore carrying out the 
suggestion of their missionary proto- 
type, Xavier, that one of the best 
keys with which to open missionary 
doors is a geophysical one. 

One known convert has resulted 
from their Antarctic work. How 
many others will follow throughout 
the world as a result of their con- 
vincing proof that the Catholic 
Church is not opposed to science 
time alone will tell. 


Judgment on MRA 


In order to facilitate its propaganda in non-Christian countries, as, for 
example, in the Far East and Africa, the Moral Rearmament movement 
has diluted and rendered obscure even the most elementary religious 
principles, to the point where it has increased the danger of religious in- 
differentism or syncretism.—OssERVATORE ROMANO, December 9, 1957. 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF His Houtness Pius XII 
BY DIVINE PROVENCE POPE 


On the Lourdes Centenary 
(“Le Pélerinage de Lourdes”) 


TO Our VENERABLE BRETHREN 
THE CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF FRANCE 
IN PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIC SEE 


GREETINGS AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION: 


D™ in Our soul are profound and pleasant memories of the pil- 
grimage to Lourdes which We had the privilege of making wha 
We went to preside, in the name of Our Predecessor, Pius XI, over the 
Eucharistic and Marian celebrations marking the close of the Jubilee o 
the Redemption. 

We are particularly pleased, therefore, to learn that, on the initiative 
of the Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, this Marian city is preparing an 


appropriate celebration for the centenary of the apparitions of the Im 


maculate Virgin at the grotto of Massabielle. We welcome the setting 
up of an international committee for this purpose under the presidency 


of His Eminence Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, Dean of the Sacred Col 


lege of Cardinals. 

We wish to join with you, Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers, in 
thanking God for the singular favor granted your country, and for the 
many graces He has bestowed on multitudes of pilgrims during the 
past century. 

We wish to invite all Our children to renew in this jubilee year thei 
confident and generous devotion to her who, in the words of Saint Pius X, 
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deigned to establish at Lourdes “the seat of her immense kindness.” 
Every Christian land is a Marian land; there is not a nation redeemed 
in the blood of Christ which does not glory in proclaiming Mary its 
Mother and Patroness. This truth is brought into sharp relief by reflec- 
tion on the history of France. Devotion to the Mother of God dates back 
to the early days of France’s evangelization. Chartres, one of the most 
ancient Marian shrines, still attracts a great number of pilgrims, includ- 


ing thousands of young people. 
Mary and France 


The Middle Ages, which, especially through Saint Bernard, sang Mary’s 
glory and celebrated her mysteries, witnessed a marvelous flowering of 
French cathedrals dedicated to our Lady: Le Puy, Rheims, Amiens, 
Paris, and so many others. With upthrust spires they announce from 
afar the glory of the Immaculate; they heighten its splendor in the pure 
light of their stained-glass windows and in the harmonious beauty of 
their statues. They bear witness above all to the faith of a people which 
outdid itself in a magnificent display of energy, erecting against the sky 
of France the permanent homage of its devotion to Mary. 

in the cities and the countryside, on the hilltops and overlooking the 
sea, shrines consecrated to Mary—whether humble chapels or splendid 


- | basilicas—little by little enfolded the country in their protective shadow. 


Princes and shepherds of souls and the faithful without number have 
come to these shrines through the centuries, to the holy Virgin whom 
they have greeted with titles expressive of their hope or gratitude. 

Here thev invoke Notre Dame de Miséricorde (Our Lady of Mercy), de 
Toute Aide (of All Help), de Bon Secours (of Prompt Succor). There 
the pilgrim seeks refuge near Notre Dame de la Garde (Our Lady of 


_ Watchfulness), de Pitié, or de Consolation. Elsewhere the pilgrim’s 
" prayer rises to Notre Dame de Lumiére (Our Lady of Light), de Paix, 


de Joie, or d’Esperance (of Hope). Or he implores the intercession of 
Notre Dame des Vertus, des Miracles, or des Victoires. It is a wonder- 
ful litany of invocations whose unceasing recital tells, from province to 
province, the blessings which the Mother of God has bestowed on the 
land of France through the ages. 

In many ways the nineteenth century was to become, after the turmoil 


of the Revolution, a century of Marian favors. To mention but a single 


1 Letter of July 12, 1914: Acta Apostolicae Sedis 6. 1914, p. 376. 
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instance, everyone is familiar today with the “miraculous medal.” This 
medal, with its image of “Mary conceived without sin,” was revealed to 
a humble daughter of Saint Vincent de Paul whom We had the joy 
of inscribing in the catalogue of Saints. It has spread its spiritual and 
material wonders everywhere. 


A few years later, from February 11 to July 16, 1858, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was pleased, as a new favor, to manifest herself in the ter. 
ritory of the Pyrenees to a pious and pure child of a poor, hardworking, 
Christian family. We once said: 


She came to Bernadette. She made her her confidante, her collaboratrix, 
the instrument of her maternal tenderness and of the merciful power 
of her Son, to restore the world in Christ through a new and incompar- 
able outpouring of the Redemption.’ 


You are quite familiar with the events which took place at Lourdes 
at that time, the spiritual proportions of which are better measured to- 
day. You know, Beloved Sons and Venerable Brethren, the astonishing 
circumstances under which the voice of that child, the messenger of the 
Immaculate, compelled the world’s recognition despite ridicule, doubt, 
and opposition. You know the steadfastness and purity of her testimony 
which episcopal authority judged and approved as early as 1862. 


Crowds flocked even then and they still surge into the grotto of the 
apparitions, to the miraculous spring, and into the shrine erected #t 
Mary’s request. One witnesses the moving procession of the lowly, the 
sick, and the afflicted; the impressive pilgrimage of thousands of the 
faithful from a particular diocese or country; the quiet visit of the 
troubled soul seeking truth. “No one,” We once said, “has ever sea 
such a procession of suffering in one spot on earth, never such radiance 
of peace, serenity, and joy!” 


Nor will anyone ever know, We might add, the full sum of the bene 
fits which the world owes to the intercession of the Virgin! “O specu 
felix, decorate divae Matris aspectu! Veneranda rupes, unde vitales sot 
tuere pleno gurgite lymphae!”™ 


2 Discourse delivered at Lourdes on April 28, 19385: Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Dit 
corsi e — (2nd ed., Vatican, 1956) p. 435. 

8 Ibid., p. 437. 

4*“O blessed grotto, favored by Mary’s presence! O hallowed rock whence spring ° 
living waters of a flowing stream!” (Office of Feast of the Apparitions, Hymn fo 
II Vespers ). 
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Lourdes and the See of Peter 


This century of Marian devotion has also in a certain way woven 
close bonds between the See of Peter and the shrine in the Pyrenees, 
bonds which We are pleased to acknowledge. 

The Virgin Mary herself desired this tie. 


What the Sovereign Pontiff defined in Rome through his infallible 
Magisterium, the Immaculate Virgin Mother of God, blessed among 
all women, wanted to confirm by her own words, it seems, when shortly 


afterward she manifested herself by a famous apparition at the grotto 
of Massabielle . . .° 


Certainly the infallible word of the Roman Pontiff, the authoritative in- 
terpreter of revealed truth, needed no heavenly confirmation that it might 
be accepted by the faithful. But with what emotion and gratitude did 
the Christian people and their pastors receive from the lips of Bernadette 
this answer which came from heaven: “I am the Immaculate Concep- 
tion!” 

It is therefore not surprising that it should have pleased Our Prede- 
cessors to multiply their favors toward this sanctuary. 

As early as 1869 Pius IX of holy memory rejoiced that the obstacles 
created against Lourdes by the malice of men “rendered stronger and 
more evident the clarity of the fact.” Strengthened by this assurance, 
he heaped spiritual benefits upon the newly erected church and crowned 
the statue of our Lady of Lourdes. 

In 1892 Leo XIII granted the proper Office and Mass of the feast “In 
apparitione Beatae Mariae Virginis Immaculatae,” which his successor 
was to extend to the Universal Church a short time later. Henceforth 
the ancient appeal of the Scriptures was to have a new application: 


_ “Arise, my love, my beautiful one, and come. My dove in the clefts of 


the rock, in the hollow place of the wall...” 


Near the end of his life, this great Pontiff decided to install and bless 
a reproduction of the grotto of Massabielle in the Vatican gardens. In 
those days his voice rose to the Virgin of Lourdes in an ardent and 
trusting prayer: 





® Decree de Tuto for the Canonization of Saint Bernadette, July 2, 1933, A.A.S. 25, 
1933, p. 377. 


*Letter of September 4, 1869, to Henri Lasserre: Vatican Secret Archives, Ep. lat. 
anno 1869, n. 388, f. 695. 
7 Cant. 2, 138-14. Gradual of the Mass of the Feast of the Apparitions. 
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In her power may the Virgin Mother, who once cooperated through her cul 

love with the birth of the faithful into the Church, now be the means pre 

and guardian of our salvation; may she return the tranquillity of peace 
to troubled souls; may she hasten the return of Jesus Christ in private 
and public life. of 

The fiftieth anniversary of the definition of the dogma of the In. 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin gave Saint Pius X occasion 
to bear witness in a solemn document to the historic connection between 
this act of the Magisterium and the apparitions at Lourdes. “Pius IX’ 
he wrote, “had hardly defined it to be of Catholic faith that Mary wa} |. 
from her very origin exempt from sin, when the Virgin herself began f 
performing miracles at Lourdes.” 

Soon afterward he created the episcopal title of Lourdes, attached 
it to that of Tarbes, and signed the introduction of the cause for the} P” 
beatification of Bernadette. It was especially reserved to this great Pope 
of the Eucharist to emphasize and promote the wonderful harmony e- 
isting at Lourdes between Eucharistic worship and Marian prayer. “De 
votion to the Mother of God,” he noted, “has led to a flowering th 
Lourdes of remarkable and ardent devotion to Christ our Lord.”” as 

It could not have been otherwise. Everything about Mary directs uw} “* 
to her Son, our only Savior, in anticipation of whose merits she wa] © 
immaculate and full of grace. Everything about Mary raises us to the he 
praise of the adorable Trinity. So it was that Bernadette, praying he} ™ 
rosary before the grotto, learned from the words and bearing of th x 
Blessed Virgin how she should give glory to the Father, Son and Hah| “ 





Spirit. 
We are pleased in this centenary year to adopt as Our own the homag} o 
rendered by Saint Pius X: . 


The unique glory of the shrine of Lourdes lies in the fact that people 
are drawn there from everywhere by Mary to adore Jesus Christ in the 
august Sacrament, so that this shrine—at once a center of Marian devo- | 
tion and a throne of the Eucharistic mystery—surpasses in glory, it 
seems, all others in the Catholic world.” 


Benedict XV wanted to enrich this shrine, already loaded down wit th 
favors, with new and valuable indulgences, and though the tragic cr ys 


8 Brief of September 8, 1901: 21 Acta Leonis XIII, 159-160. 

* Encyclical Letter Ad diem illum, February 2, 1904: I Acta Pii X 149. 

10 Letter of July 12, 1914: A.A.S. 6, 1914, p. 377. 

1 Brief of April 25, 1911: Arch. Brev. Ap., Pius X, an. 1911, Div. Lib. IX, pars] 
f. 337. 
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cumstances of his Pontificate did not allow him to multiply public ex- 
pressions of his devotion, he nevertheless willed to honor the Marian 
city by granting to its bishop the privilege, of the pallium at the place 
of the apparitions. 

Pius XI, who had been to Lourdes himself as a pilgrim, continued the 
work of Benedict XV. He had the joy of raising to the honors of the 
altar the girl who had been favored by the Virgin and who, in the habit 
of the Congregation of Charity and Christian Instruction, had become 
Sister Marie Bernard. Did he not, so to say, authenticate on his part the 
promise made by the Immaculate to young Bernadette that she would 
“be happy not in this world, but in the next”? 

From that time on, Nevers, which takes pride in keeping Bernadette’s 
precious relics, has attracted a great number of Lourdes pilgrims who 
have wanted to learn from her how the message of Lourdes applies to 
our day. 

Soon the illustrious Pontiff who, like his predecessors, had honored 
the anniversary celebrations of the apparitions by sending a legate, de- 
cided to conclude the Jubilee of the Redemption at the Grotto of Mas- 
sabielle where, in his own words, “the Immaculate Virgin Mary appeared 
several times to Blessed Bernadette Soubirous, and, in her kindness, ex- 
horted all men to do penance at the scene of these wondrous appari- 
tions, a place she has showered with graces and miracles.” Truly, Pius 
XI concluded, is this sanctuary “now justly considered one of the prin- 
cipal Marian shrines in the world.” 

We could not refrain from adding Our voice to this unanimous chorus 
of praise. We did so particularly in Our Encyclical Fulgens corona, by re- 
calling, in the spirit of Our Predecessors, that: 
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The Blessed Virgin Mary herself wanted to confirm by some special 
sign the definition which the Vicar on earth of her Divine Son had pro- 
nounced amidst the vigorous approbation of the whole Church." 


On that occasion We recalled how the Roman Pontiffs, conscious of 


n with the importance of this pilgrimage, had never ceased to “enrich it with 
sic cit spiritual favors and generous benefits.” 


- 
i 2 Brief of January 11, 1938: Arch Brev. Ap. Pius XI, Ind. Perpet. f. 128. 
18 Tbid. 


“Encyclical Letter Fulgens corona, September 8, 1953; A.A.S. 45 1953, p. 578; 
the Caruoric Minn, Vol. LI, 1953, pp. 738-47. 
% Ibid. 
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The history of the past century, which We have recalled in its broad 
outlines, is a constant illustration of this Pontifical generosity, the mos 
recent manifestation of whigh has been the closing at Lourdes of the 
centenary year of the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Con. 
ception. 

But We would like especially to recall to your attention, Beloved 
Sons and Venerable Brothers, a recent document in which We encow. 
aged the growth of a missionary apostolate in your beloved country. We 
intended by this message to call to mind the “singular merits which 
France had acquired through the centuries in the progress of the Cath- 
olic faith.” For this reason “We turned Our mind and heart to Lourdes 
where, four years after the definition of the dogma, the Immaculate 
Virgin herself gave supernatural confirmation to the declaration of the 
Supreme Teacher, by appearances, conversations, and miracles.”” 

Today once again We turn to the famous shrine as it prepares to 
receive the crowds of centenary pilgrims on the shores of the Rive 
Gave. In the past century ardent public and private prayers have ob- 
tained from God many graces of healing and conversion at Lourdes 
through Mary’s intercession. We are firmly confident that in this jubile 
year our Lady intends to respond with generosity once more to the ex 
pectation of her children. But We are particularly convinced that she 
urges us to heed the spiritual lessons of the apparitions and set ourselve 
upon the path which she has so clearly traced for us. 


The Lessons of Lourdes 


These lessons, a faithful echo of the Gospel message, accentuate in: 
striking way the differences which set off God’s judgments from th 
vain wisdom of this world. 

In a society which is barely conscious of the ills which assail it, whic 





conceals its miseries and injustices beneath a prosperous, glittering, av! 
trouble-free exterior, the Immaculate Virgin, whom sin has never touched) 
manifests herself to an innocent child. With a mother’s compassion sh} 


looks upon this world redeemed by her Son’s blood, where sin accor) 
plishes so much ruin daily, and three times makes her urgent apped) 


“Penance, penance, penance!” She even appeals for outward expres 


sions: “Go kiss the earth in penance for sinners.” And to this gestut) 


must be added a prayer: “Pray to God for sinners.” 


16 Apostolic Constitution Omnium Ecclesiarum, August 15, 1954: A.A.S. 46, 195 
p. 567. 
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As in the days of John the Baptist, as at the beginning of Jesus’ min- 
istry, this command, strong and rigorous, shows men the way which 
leads back to God: “Repent!” Who would dare to say that this appeal 
for the conversion of hearts is untimely today? 


Conversion and F orgiveness 


But the Mother of God could come to her children only as a messen- 
ger of forgiveness and hope. Already the water flows at her feet: “Omnes 
sitientes, venite ad aquas, et haurietis salutem a Domino.” At this 
spring where gentle Bernadette was the first to go to drink and wash, 
all miseries of soul and body will flow away. “And I went and washed 
and I see,” the grateful pilgrim will be able to reply, in the words of 
the blind man of the Gospel.” 

But as was true for the crowds which pressed around Jesus, the heal- 
ing of bodily ills is still a gesture of mercy and a sign of that power 
which the Son of Man has to forgive sins.” The Virgin invites us to 
the blessed grotto in her Divine Son’s name for the conversion of our 
hearts and in the hope of forgiveness. Will we heed her? 


The Work of Sanctification 


The true greatness of this jubilee year is in the humble answer of the 
man who admits that he is a sinner. Great blessings for the Church 
could be justly anticipated if every pilgrim to Lourdes—in fact, every 
Christian united in spirit with the centenary celebrations—would first 


realize within himself this work of sanctification, “not in word, neither 


with the tongue, but in deed and in truth.” Moreover, everything in- 
vites him to this work, for nowhere, perhaps, except at Lourdes does 
one feel so moved to prayer, to the forgetting of oneself, and to charity. 

When they see the devotion of the stretcher-bearers and the serene 
peace of the invalids, when they consider the spirit of brotherhood 
which unites the faithful of all races in a single prayer, when they ob- 
serve the spontaneous mutual assistance and the sincere fervor of the 
pilgrims kneeling before the grotto, then the best of men are seized 
by the appeal of a life more completely dedicated to the service of God 
and their brothers. The less fervent become conscious of their luke- 


-_ 
1 Matt. 8, 2; 4, 17. 
18 Office of the Feast of the Apparitions, first Response of Third Nocturne. 
1 John 9, 11. 
* Cfr. Mark 2, 10. 
211 John 8, 18. 
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warmness and return to the road of prayer. Quite hardened and skeptical | 
sinners are often touched by grace, or at least, if they are honest, are | ¢ 
moved by the testimony of this “multitude of believers of one heart and | s 
one soul.” f 

But in itself this experience of a few brief days of pilgrimage is not | e 
usually sufficient to engrave in indelible letters the call of Mary toa 
genuine spiritual conversion. That is why We exhort the shepherds of 


dioceses and all priests to outdo one another in zeal that the centenary 
pilgrimages may benefit by preparation, and, above all, by a follow-up i 
which will be as conducive as possible to a profound and lasting action | ; 
of grace. } 

Only on condition of a return to regular reception of the sacraments, : 


a regard for Christian morals in everyday life, entry into the ranks of 
Catholic Action and other apostolates recommended by the Church, can 
the great crowds expected to gather at Lourdes in 1958 yield—accord-| & 
ing to the expectations of the Immaculate Virgin herself—the fruits of 
salvation so necessary to mankind today. 


The Christian Renewal of Society P 


But however important it may be, the conversion of the individul] © 
pilgrim is not enough. We exhort you in this jubilee year, Beloved Sons} } 
and Venerable Brothers, to inspire among the faithful entrusted to your 
care a common effort for the Christian renewal of society in answer to} ¢ 
Mary’s appeal. ‘ 

“May blind spirits . . . be illumined by the light of truth and justice, } 
Pius XI asked during the Marian feasts of the Jubilee of the Redemp- 
tion, “so that those who have gone astray into error may be brought 
back to the straight path, that a just liberty may be granted the Church 
everywhere, and that an era of peace and true prosperity may come | 
upon all the nations.” 

But the world, which today affords so many justifiable reasons fe 
pride and hope, is also undergoing a terrible temptation to materialism 
which has been denounced by Our Predecessors and Ourselves on many 
occasions. 

This materialism is not confined to that condemned philosophy which} 
dictates the policies and economy of a large segment of mankind. It 
rages also in a love of money which creates ever greater havoc as modem 





22 Acts 4, 32. 
28 Letter of January 10, 1935: A.A.S. 27, p. 7. 
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enterprises expand, and which, unfortunately, determines many of the 
decisions which weigh heavy on the life of the people. It finds expres- 
sion in the cult of the body, in excessive desire for comforts, and in 
flight from all the austerities of life. It encourages scorn for human life, 
even for life which is destroyed before seeing the light of day. 


This materialism is present in the unrestrained search for pleasure, 
which flaunts itself shamelessly and even tries, through reading matter 
and entertainments, to seduce souls which are still pure. It shows itself 
in lack of interest in one’s brother, in selfishness which crushes him, in 
injustice which deprives him of his rights—in a word, in that concept 
of life which regulates everything exclusively in terms of material pros- 
perity and earthly satisfactions. 


“And I will say to my soul, the rich man said, ‘Soul, thou hast many 
good things laid up for many years; take thy ease, eat, drink, be merry.’ 
But God said to him, “Thou fool, this night do they demand thy soul 
of thee.’ ”™ 


To a society which in its public life often contests the supreme rights 
of God, to a society which would gain the whole world at the expense 
of its own soul* and thus hasten to its own destruction, the Virgin 
Mother has sent a cry of alarm. 


May priests be attentive to her appeal and have the courage to preach 
the great truths of salvation fearlessly. The only lasting renewal, in fact, 
will be one based on the changeless principles of faith, and it is the duty 
of priests to form the consciences of Christian people. 


Ministers of the Word 


Just as the Immaculate, compassionate of our miseries, but discerning 
our real needs, came to men to remind them of the essential and austere 
steps of religious conversion, so the ministers of the Word of God should, 
with supernatural confidence, point out to souls the narrow road which 
leads to life.* They will do this without forgetting the spirit of kind- 
ness and patience which they profess, but also without concealing any- 
thing of the Gospel’s-demands.” In the school of Mary they will learn 
to live not only that they may give Christ to the world, but also, if need 


—————— 
* Luke 12, 19-20. 
5 Cfr. Mark 8, 36. 
°° Cfr. Matt. 7, 14. 
* Cfr. Luke 9, 55. 
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be, to await with faith the hour of Jesus and to remain at the foot of the 
cross. 

Assembled around their priests, the faithful must cooperate in this 
effort for renewal. Wherever Providence has placed a man, there is al- 
ways more to be done for God’s cause. Our thoughts turn first to the 
host of consecrated souls who, within the framework of the Church, de 
vote themselves to innumerable good works. Their religious vows dedi- 
cate them more than others to fight victoriously under Mary's banne 
against the onslaught which inordinate lust for freedom, riches, ani 
pleasure makes on the world. In response to the Immaculate, they wil 
resolve to oppose the attacks of evil with the weapons of prayer and 
penance and by triumphs of charity. 

Our thoughts turn also to Christian families, to ask them to remain 
faithful to their vital mission in society. May they consecrate themselve 
in this jubilee year to the Immaculate Heart of Mary! For married coup 
les this act of piety will be a valuable aid in performing their conjugal 
duties of chastity and faithfulness. It will keep pure the atmosphere in 
which their children grow up. Even more, it will make the family, in- 
spired by its devotion to Mary, a living center of social rebirth and apos 
tolic influence. 

Beyond the family circle, professional and civic affairs offer a vast 
field of action for Christians who desire to work for the renewal of society. 
Gathered about the Virgin’s feet, docile to her exhortations, they wil 
first take a searching look at themselves and will try to uproot from theit| 
consciences any false judgments and selfish impulses, fearing the false 
hood of a love for God which does not translate itself into effective love) 
for their brothers.” ’ 

Christians of every class and every nation will try to be of one mini) 
in truth and charity, and to banish misunderstanding and _ suspicion) 
Without doubt, social structures and economic pressures of enormou 
weight burden the good will of men and often paralyze it. But if it i| 
true, as Our Predecessors and We Ourselves have insistently stressed, 
that the quest for social and political peace among men is, above all,: 
moral problem, then no reform can bear fruit, no agreement can be last] 
ing without a conversion and cleansing of heart. In this jubilee year the) 
Virgin of Lourdes reminds all men of this truth! 

And if in her solicitude Mary looks upon some of her children wit!| 
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a special predilection, is it not, Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers, 
upon the lowly, the poor, and the afflicted whom Jesus loved so much? 
“Come to me, all you who labor and are burdened, and I will give 
you rest,” she seems to say along with her divine Son.” 

Go to her, you who are crushed by material misery, defenseless against 
the hardships of life and the indifference of men. Go to her, you who 
are assailed by sorrows and moral trials. Go to her, beloved invalids and 
infirm, you who are sincerely welcomed and honored at Lourdes as the 
suffering members of our Lord. Go to her and receive peace of heart, 
strength for your daily duties, joy for the sacrifice you offer. 

The Immaculate Virgin, who knows the secret ways by which grace 
operates in souls and the silent work of this supernatural leaven in this 
world, knows also the great price which God attaches to your sufferings 
united to those of the Savior. They can greatly contribute, We have 
no doubt, to this Christian renewal of society which We implore of God 
through the powerful intercession of His Mother. 


Union of All in One Fold 


In response to the prayers of the sick, of the humble, of all the pil- 
grims to Lourdes, may Mary turn her maternal gaze upon those still 
outside the limits of the only fold, the Church, that they may come to- 
gether in unity. May she look upon those who are in search, who are 
thirsty for truth, and lead them to the source of living waters. 

May she cast her glance upon the vast continents and their limitless 
human areas where Christ is unfortunately so little known, so little 
loved; and may she obtain for the Church freedom and the joy of being 
able to respond everywhere, always youthful, holy, and apostolic, to the 
longing of men. 

“Kindly come . . .” said the Virgin to Bernadette. This discreet invita- 
tion, which does not compel but is addressed to the heart and requests 
with delicacy a free and generous response, the Mother of God addresses 
again to her children in France and the whole world. Christians will not 
remain deaf to this appeal; they will go to Mary. It is to each of them 
that We wish to say at the conclusion of this letter with St. Bernard: 


Amid dangers, difficulties, and doubts, think of Mary, invoke Mary’s 
aid . . . If you follow her, you will not stray; if you entreat her, you 
will not lose hope; if you reflect upon her, you will not err; if she sup- 
ports you, you will not fall; if she protects you, you will not fear; if she 


LL 
*® Matt. 11, 28. 
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leads you, you will not grow weary; if she is propitious, you will reach 
your goal...” 


We are confident, Dear Sons and Venerable Brothers, that Mary will 
hear your prayer and Ours. We ask her this on the feast of the Visita. 
tion, which fittingly honors her who a century ago visited the land of 
France. ; 

And in inviting you to sing to God together with the Immaculate Vir. 
gin the Magnificat of your gratitude, We invoke upon you and you 
faithful, on the shrine of Lourdes and its pilgrims, on all those who bear 
the responsibilities of the centenary celebration, the most bounteous 
outpouring of grace. In token of which We impart with all Our heart, 
and with Our constant and paternal best wishes, the Apostolic Benedic- 
tion. 

Given at Rome, from Saint Peter’s, on the feast of the Visitation of 
the Most Holy Virgin, July 2, 1957, the nineteenth year of Our Pontif- 
cate. 

Pius PP. XIl 


® Second Homily on the Missus est: P.L. CLXXXIII, 70-71. 
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The right to work is a gen- 
eral right and cannot be de- 
nied to men in the aggre- 
gate; but the right to work 
in a specific industrial plant 
or business can be subject to 
special conditions. One of 
these conditions may be that 
the worker belong to a labor 
union. 


“Right-To-Work” Laws’ 


THE BisHors OF OHIO 


N PREVIOUS occasions attention has been called to the necessary 
distinction which must be made between the wisdom of enacting 
a law and the moral right to do so. Laws at times have been morally 
valid in themselves but inept and mischievous in their results. “Right-to- 
work” laws seem to fall into this category where a distinction is neces- 
sary. Man has a right and duty to work for his livelihood. This right can- 
not be circumscribed to the extent that a man loses his liberty of choice 
of a vocation; nor to the extent that he is deprived of an opportunity to 
support himself and his family. It does not follow that a man has the un- 
conditional right to work in any and every industry or business at will. 
For reasons of social justice it may be desirable and often advantageous 
to the common good that man’s right be restricted by certain specified 
conditions. One of these imposed conditions may require that he belong 
to a labor union or at least be obliged to join the union subsequently, 
so as to share responsibility with his fellow workmen in support of the 


' union. Just as a citizen of the United States is free to live in Ohio, Ken- 


tucky, or Pennsylvania, yet is obliged to observe the laws of the par- 


_°A statement issued by the Ohio Catholic Welfare Conference and signed by the 
bishops of the six dioceses of the state, March 20, 1958. 
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ticular state as a condition of citizenship, so also in respect to his right 
to work; he is free to work in any industry of his choice, but only on 
condition that he abides by the rules adopted by that particular industry 
as a condition of employment. In other words, the right to work is a 
general right and cannot be denied to men in the aggregate; but the 
right to work in a specific industrial plant or business can be subject to 
special conditions. 

If state statutes were to make such a condition of union maintenance 
mandatory, we would oppose them as unwise, if not unjust. If state 
statutes, however, were to forbid the enforcement of such a condition, | 
when mutually accepted by management and labor through collective | 
bargaining, then we would be equally opposed. We believe it is unwise ” 
to encourage state intervention in this matter, whether it be in favor af é 

“right-to-work” laws or against them. 

There are certain abuses which sometimes creep into the labor move | 
ment, but we are convinced that “right-to-work” laws are not the proper | 
means to correct them. Corruption of certain labor leaders has been one 
of these current abuses. The denial of the democratic processes and the 
denial thereby of responsibility to the rank and file of union member 
ship, whether in election to office or in the determination of union policy, 
are prolific causes of these abuses. 

The right to strike, for instance, cannot be denied under certain definite 
conditions; but it is a right which must be carefully circumscribed and 
limited by ethical or moral considerations, It cannot be exercised wil: 
fully, that is, without just and adequate cause, and even then only in 
matters of grave importance; with a favorable issue reasonably secure; 
and lastly but most importantly, after all other peaceful means have 
failed. The right to picket is a concomitant right if a justified strike is 
called, but violence against persons and property is absolutely wront 
and indefensible in conscience. Even the right of mass picketing is a very 
questionable procedure because of the physical intimidation involved 
and the proximate danger of overt acts of violence ensuing. 

There have been other issues which cause public concern, such 4 
jurisdictional disputes where innocent third parties are made the victims 
There are questions also of secondary boycott which involve seriou 
moral questions. All of these should be solved by an increased sense d 
social responsibility on the part of labor; and if that procedure fails t 
correct the evils then recourse would be had to regulatory legislation. 
If we have pointed out certain abuses in the labor movement, we 4| 
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so not because we think their leaders alone are at fault. There have been 
serious abuses also on the part of management, such as unreasonable 
and unjust opposition to the right of union organization, monopoly 
prices and profits, misrepresentation of products, and, not infrequently, 
bribery and corruption. Two wrongs however do not make a right; and 
the two evils do not cancel each other, but intensify the damage done 
to the common good. 

Much progress has been made in creating mutually satisfactory condi- 
tions in recent years in our labor-management relations. It would be 
socially undesirable to jeopardize the gains achieved by precipitating 
new causes of strife and ill will. 

We think it is high time to introduce sound ethical standards into all 
phases of our economy. The present preoccupation with “right-to-work” 
laws may be a good occasion for all our leaders in the field of labor and 
in the field of management to examine their consciences as to their honest 
motivation, their ideals, and their practices. As to the present issue be- 
fore the electorate in Ohio, we are convinced that a “right-to-work” 
amendment would not solve our problems, but might lead to a more 


intensified struggle for domination and thus postpone an era of peace- 
ful cooperation. 


The Bingo Apostolate 


It is, of course, obvious that since bingo playing is a perfectly moral 
way to raise money for worthwhile purposes, there is nothing morally 
wrong with the present attitude toward it both in the Catholic press and 
in the mind of most Catholics. Everyone knows that prominent Catho- 
lics have been engaged in battles to save bingo playing so that an impor- 
tant source of revenue for pious works may be retained. 

But the question is not a moral one, by and large. It is a question of 
good sense. It is a question of whether or not we want, practically speak- 
ing, to have “bingo-playing” added as one of the marks by which the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church may be recognized in America. 
—Ave Maria, July 5, 1958. 
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Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
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